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Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
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The EDITION of the NATION this week.is 10,043 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
spection of advertise rs. 


E UROPEAN WIN TER AND “SUM- 
mer Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with Lg bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the wk ng Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large airy, sunny roo well furnished. 
Rierator. Superior cuisine (table d’ Phote or & la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, ete., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses s if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. — 


FRENC 








BOOKS. Readers of 
French desiring good 
ssveresure will take plea- 


re in ing our RO- 
MANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 conte. vol., and CONTES 
CHOISIS SERIES, 25 cents vol. Each a masterpiece and 


by a well-known author. List sent on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), New York. 


To Rent—For the Exposition Period, 


Furnished flats o? seven rooms and bath in 
THE GROSVENOR, 6217 Sheridan Ave., Chicago, 
Within eight minutes’ walk of three entrances to the 
i. Cafe in basement. Rent, $3,500 for the six 
months. 
Send for Prospectus to Room 537, 79 Dearborn St. 





FRENCH. 


‘French With or Without a Master.’ By M.D. BERLITZ. 
A most practical course in French conversation, 
ing, and writing, 
Onevol. $1. 


for self-instruction, clubs, or schools. 
BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N.Y. 


? 








Educatonal. 


CALirornIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 

Jf ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

—Resident pupils limited to sixteen. Tormes, 

500. Principals, Mrs. G. A. CasweLL, Miss M. H. 
OUT. 


b. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
» School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary 
R. Hillard, Principal 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 





ARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in the 
most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. Stu- 


dents prepared for ae. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
IA UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls. —Preparation for the Mass. In- 

stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for Coile ge (with or without Greek) 
and for business. octane students received. 








Massac ‘HUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 

AMY Morris Homans, 
Director. 

Massacnu SETTS, ‘Bost 

UNIV "ER SI 14g of 


Re STON Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunpb H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. : 
‘XONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
epared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of groun 
JAMES S. . GARLAND, } Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
DOWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. es a classes for 
young boys. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 

y/aene 'T’ HILL SCHOOL,.—BOARD- 

ing and day school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Tho- 
rough preparation for Wellesley and other ‘colleges for 
women. References: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College; 
the Misses Eastman, Dana Hall, W éllesley, and others. 
eae on application, 

Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, B.A., 


_ Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M.A.., j Principals. 


"MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
A R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
we it: 2 boys; 26th year. 
H. OYAL (Harv.), Head Master. A. BH. WarpD 
(Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. : 

DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA TO- 

ry and Boarding School for Boys. Third term he- 

gins April 10. A new boarding- house just opened. ¥or 
all particulars address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
j R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’S 
oe OR Soe Rite, Peeetty Me Rowe. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scl- 
entific School. § Send for Catalogue. 


NEw JERSEY, Princeton 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School gene Sept.19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J.B. Fine, Head-master. 








NEw YORK, Manlius. 
N/- 4VAL EXPEDITION FOR BOYS 
P A to the WORLD’S FAIR, by St. John’s Military 
School, via the Great Lakes. Organized as cadets of a 
ship-of-war. Limited number may join. June 27 to 
July 27. Apply for terms. 


NEw York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 





Preparatory and oe Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. attention to college 
reparation. Native omy in Modern Languages. 


ymnasium. Resident students. 
Mary B. Wuiron, A.B., and Lots A. BANGS 
formerly of 525 Park Avenue). 





NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. - 
we VENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, tONALD McDonacp, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. ee 
ad MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
de and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by ‘s. awr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the schoo) by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 








Educational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWRCOLLEGE—A COLLEG/ 

J for Women.—Bryn Mawr, Pa.. ten miles from Phi 
ladelphia. Offers graduate : and undergraduate courses 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
including Gothic and Old Hich German, Celtic, Hebrew 
History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr, Sargent’ 8 appa 
ratus complete. Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, 
Latin, English, German, and Teutonic Philology. Ro 
mance a Mathematics, History, Chemistry, 
and Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it 4s 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accommodate 
ed ap ‘Hoants for admission. 

For Program address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Nv RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-Schoo! 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 
= for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 
se. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 13501 Pine St. 
A TSS ANABLE'S English, French, and 


German | Boarding and Day ‘School. 44th year. 


FRANCE, Paris 

DA RIS.— HO: WE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
to be opened October 1, 1893, under the direction 

of Mademoiselle Alys Barrault, assisted by Madame Bar 
rault and Miss Anna T.O’Connor. Mile. Barrauit, who 
has been for the past five vears teacher of French in 
Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow’s School, Farmington, Conn.,, 
will leave for Paris In June, and will take with her any 
young ladies desiring to depart at thattime. Applica 
tions must be accompanied by references. For terms 
and further information address, until June 15, 1893, 
Miss Anna T. O’Connor, 39 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass.: 
after that date, Mile. Alys Barrault, care of Drexei, 
Harjes & Co., Bankers, Paris. France. References by 
yermission: Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow, Farmington, 
onn.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs. Samue! 
L. Clemens, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Agassiz, 





Camopridge, Mass.; Prof. James Barr Ames, Harvard 
University. el i ‘ 
GERMANY, Detmold. 
“ERMANY. — FINISHING SCHOO/ 


J for Young Ladies, founded in 1871. Cheerful and 
comfortable villa in atown surrounded by woods and 
mountains, with reputation for healthfulness. Address 
Friiulein PAULINE BECKMANN, Detmold. References : 
Herr Consistorialrath Engel, in Detmold; Rev. G. M 
Capell, Passenham Rectory, Stony Stratford, Bucks, 
poaeads Russell Sturgis, Esq., 307 East 17th St., New 

ork 


Teachers, etc. 
HE WORLDS FAIR FOR YOUNG 


Men who wish to make a careful and systematic 
study of the exhibits. A limited number will be re 
ceived in a delightful house a block from the north en 
trance. F. I. OLMSTED, A.B., 

Master of Rugby ‘School, Kenilworth, Ill. 


4 LADY WHO IS AN EXPERI. 
enced teacher and holder of an advanced degree, 
wishes fora mathematical professorship where her rank 
and salary will be based upon ability instead of sex 
Address K. L., care of the Nation. 


ANTED—A POSITION IN PH!- 
losophy, by a graduate and Fellow of the Univ. 
of Wis., an bh.D. from Géttingen, Ger. References. 
Address J. H. Powers, 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 
Switzerland 








OSITIO! v A Ps Gol ‘ERNESS OR COM- 
panion for the summer by a native German, wel! 
versed in the English cangraase. Best of references given 
and id required. _ Address C.H , care: Nation. 
ANTED— IN A PROMINE: Vv ‘a 
Eastern comege, 5 an Instructor in French. Salary, 
#1, 000 to $1,200 ddress, sending full credentials. 
L.C. K., care ‘of the Nation. 
WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for aw. 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 








School Agencies. 


“EPTEMBER VACANCIES !— Teaches 
& of Science, City High School, $1,600; teacher 
Mathematics, same, $1,600; Military Drill and Gymnas 
ties, $1,500; Science in Academy, $1,200; 2 Directors of 
Musie, $1, 200 and $1,500; Drawing and Commercial 
Branches in Episcopal boys’ school, $700 and home. We 
are asked to recommend candidates for each of the 
above and many others. Address C. J. ALBERT, Mana 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ak ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Fami 
lies. Apply to 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New Yo ork. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, poem, 2 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N.  & Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 120: — Spring Sireet, oo at es. Agency 
Manual EVERETT Fisk & Co. 


‘HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should address 
C. B. RuagLes & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room ¢, 
287 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
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School Agencies 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 


a tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to | 
colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
1 50 5th Ave. . cor. zoth St, N. ¥. 


‘CHERMERHORN’S T EACHE 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S 
Fatablished 1855. 3 East 14th St., 


sg 


is valuable in proportion to its 


An Agency 


influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and is something, but if it 
tells you about them that is asked to recom- 


mend a teacher and recom- > cig i 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


. W. BARDEEN. Syracuse, N ¥. 


-:ducational. 
THE SAUVEUR 
Summer College of Languages. 


The EIGHTEENTH SESSION of the School will be held 
at Rockford College, Rockford, IL, to begin July 3. 
This location has been selected because of its PROXIMITY 
TO THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION. 

For board and rooms, address the Manager, 
Herrick, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

For information and circulars, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6C opley Street, Roxbury (Boston), Mass. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for teachers and advanced stu 
dents. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, German, French, 
English, Elocution, Philosophy, Experimental Psycho 
logy, Pedagogy, History, Political and Social Science, 
Mathematics, Phy sies, Chemistry, Botany, Freehand 
and Mechanical Draw ing, Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF 
LA 


Miss FE. L. 


AW. 
For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell U nive rsity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY UARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF . RAW ING AND PAINTING. 
Next term begins April 3. 
Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
enatouay and perspective. Principal instructors : 
W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting), C 
Howard Walk ker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Ed 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detailed informa 
tion, , address Miss ELIZABETH L OMBARD, _ Mi anager. 


LANGUAGES. 


Summer Course in Languages. 





Best Advantages for Learning © “smb rsation, 
—— Course for Teach 
At Asbury Park, aaa coeds ‘anac hicago, Ml 
ba particulars address 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 
23 14th St., Washington, D.C Auditorium, 


“THE OHIO UNIVERSITY. 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post- er aduate scholarships 
having acash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The oy p> ts are as follows: E nglish Literature, Mathe 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Edueation, Che 
mistry, Biology, Phy sies, Philosophy, Greek. It alsc 
embraces efficient Preparatory and Undergraduate De- 
partments. A thoroughly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 


Chicago. 


c ARLES Ww. SUPE R, P resident. 


WE BO Ss TO. V SCHOOL OF OR. 47TOR Vy. 

—The Leading School of Expre ssion in America 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata 
logue. MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 








‘“CHOOL FOR SALE OR TO 


LET.— 


. The Maryland Military and Naval Academy, 


Ox 
ford, Md.—Ample accommodations for 800 cé adets and 
their officers, with drill-grounds, assembly-rooms, and 


xymnasium. Fine boating and bathing 

heated and gas. Everything perfect. 
For Catalogue, address 

P ©. Box 41, 
. F. NICHOLS, 


House steam 


Oxford, Md.. } 


ors. 205 7th Ave., N.Y 





Germany, Hanover. 


_ For a family abroad to stndy. Modern American | 
house, furnished, for rent in the most refined city of 
Germany. ec 

ILINOWSKI, 1298 Main St., Buffalo, N Y. 


First-class accommodations for individuals an 


i large 
parties. House in perfect sanitary condition 


For further particulars, address 


.C. HAY, 
2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


( vantmously ad ted as th 


Ih orld’s ( 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRA 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


a Pfr cial 


Writing Machine 
ry THE 


(olumbran 


fix posttion 


1) ¢ \LOMet 


\1 


327 Broadway, N. ¥. 











Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


ther Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
i with Starch, Arrowroot or 

« Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. es 

Sold by G~-ocers everywhere. 









_W. BAKER & 00, Dorchester, Mass 
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EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO.. 


174 TREMONT ST., 92 FIFTH AVE., 
_BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 


Pi i i ISH ED 
HUSE’S TREATISE OF MORALS: 
And Selections from the Treatise of the Passions. 
E ate d, with an Introduction, by James H. Hyslo ». Ph.D.» 


olumbia College. imo, cloth, 2 pases. Ry mail 


os stpaid, $1.10 


This book is the first volume of an Ethical Sertes, 
edited under the supervision of Professor F. Hershes 
Sneath of Yale University 

GINN & it Publishers 

BOSTON NEW Yi‘ CHICAGO TONDON 

OR TEACHERS who are sincer-ly 
finding a rational basis for ir art, t 





neither the 
founder treatise 
good as 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Translated from Gabriel | 
W. H. Payne, Chancellar of the University 
and the Peabody Normal. Cloth, 225 
price, 90 cents 
D. C. HEATH & CO, Pul 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND ¢ 
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LADIES UNDERWI 
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HOSIERY 
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Ladies’ Lace a Embs 
Stockings 
WEA’ SC ¢ k 


CHILDREN'S HOSE 


Broadovay A 19th ot. 
(é 


K 


NEW YORK. 


MABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE TOUCH, WORKMANSH/P, 
AND R4IBILIT) 
Raltimore New York 


22 and 24 F. Raltimore St 148 5th Ave., near 
Washington, §17 Market Space 





20th St 


Tt is a foolish person who will permit 


any but the most improved closets to 
be placed tn his home. 
unquestionably 
Catalogue 
WILLIAM 8S. COOPER BRASS WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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MacMILLAN & Co.s NEw Books. 


Now Ready. 





Vol. I. of the New Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


The Right Hon. James Bryce’s Great Work, 


THE 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


By the Right Hon. JAMEs Bryce, D.C.L., 


Author of ‘The Holy Empire’; M.P. for Aberdeen. 


In Two Volumes, Large 12mo. 


Vol. I., $1.75, net. 


Third Edition, Revised Throughout, and for the greater part Rewritten. 


Vol. Il., 


In the Press. 





Opinions of the Press on 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


“His work rises at once to an eminent place 
among studies of great nations and their institu- 
tions. It is, so far as America goes, a work unique 
in scope, spirit, and knowledge. There is nothing 
like it anywhere extant, nothing that approaches it. 

Without exaggeration, it may be called the 
most considerable and gratifying tribute that has 
yet been bestowed upon us by an Englishman, and, 
perhaps, by even England herself. One de- 
spairs in an attempt to give, in a single newspaper 
article, an adequate account of a work so infused 
with knowledge and sparkling with suggestion. 
° Every thoughtful American will read it, and 
will long hold in grateful remembrance its author's 
name.*'—New York Times. 2 

‘*As we can hardly conceive of any influence more 
likely to help in forming a right judgment on these 
momentous subjects than that of so wise, so tem- 
perate, and so able a discussion of American institu- 
tions as Prof. Bryce has here given us, we repeat the 
wish that it may find its way to the library of every 
patriotic citizen, and be studied with earnest care.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post, (Second Notice.) 


* All too brief and inadequate as this review may 
be, it indicates the lofty tone and impartial spirit of 
a work that takes instant rank as the keenest critique 
and most trustworthy description of our social and 
political life. The only way to enjoy such a work is 
to read every line of it.”°— Philadelphia Press. 


‘*We understate the facts when we say that De 
Tocqueville's survey of our political and social frame- 
work cannot be compared, in point of wide know- 
ledge and wise comment, with ‘ The American Com- 
monwealth,’ by James Bryce.*’\—New York Sun. 





Mr. Bryce’s Great Work, | 


‘This work will be invaluable . . tothe Ame- 
rican citizen who wishes something more than a su- 
perficial knowledge of the political system under 
which he lives and of the differences between it and 
those of other countries. The fact is that no 
writer has ever attempted to present so compre- 
hensive an account of our political system, founded 
upon such length of observation, enriched with so 
great a mass of detail, and so thoroughly practical 
in its character. We have here a store- 
house of political information regarding America 
such as no other writer, American or other, has ever 
provided in one work. It will remain a stan- 
dard even for the American reader.”"—New York 
Tribune. 


‘“* On this side of the Atlantic it is recognized as the 
most remarkable among English books for the ac- 
curacy of its statements, its fairness of judgment, 
and its clearness of comprehension; while by the 
English press it is regarded as the most sagacious 
and important study of the subject since De Tocque- 
ville’s ‘Democracy in America,’ which appeared 
more than half a century ago.”°— Public Opinion. 


“Written with full knowledge by a distinguished 
Englishman to dispel vulgar prejudices and to help 
kindred people to understand each other better, 
Prof. Bryce’s work is in a sense an embassy of peace, 
a message of good will from one nation to another.” 
—London Times. 


‘* The event of the year in the literary world takes 
place to-day in the publication by Messrs. Macmillan 
of Mr. Bryce’s monumental work on ‘The American 
Commonwealth,” a work remarkable alike 
for penetration of judgment, for felicity of style. and 





for solidity of research.*°— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 1893. 
The Week 
a | j 
1¢e CCK, 
THE trouble into which the President 


has got over the appointment of one of 
Senator Voorhees’s followers as District 
Attorney for Indiana calls attention once 
more to the danger which lurks always in 
trusting the representations of spoilsmen 
in matters of this kind. The chances are 
a hundred to one that they will not tell 
the truth about their candidate’s qualifi 
cations, and that behind his candidacy there 
are bargains and deals and shady political 
transactions which will be brought to 
light sooner or later, to the humiliation of 
everybody concerned in the selection. All 
the trouble of this kind that President 
Cleveland has ever had has come from his 
occasional yielding to the spoilsmen 
of his party. He has had no trou- 
ble from the appointees whom he has 
put into office either in opposition to 
the wishes of the spoilsmen or without 
their knowledge. These have invariably 
commanded general approval for him at 
the time of their selection, and have given 
him no reason to feel ashamed of them, 
or to make excuses for them, after they 
have entered upon their duties. The 
son of experience in this matter is so clear 
that argument upon it is a waste of time. 


les- 





The Civil Service Chronicle, which, we are 
pleased to observe has been revived after 
a brief respite, and now has its eagle eye 
on the spoils politicians, and particularly 
the bad lot who have their nests in Indiana, 
considers District-Attorney Burke ‘‘ one 
of the most vicious men who ever got into 
public place,” applying this term to his po 
litical methods. Indiana has suffered per- 
haps more than any other State in the Union 
from the ravages of political vermin in 
her public benevolent institutions. A 
determined effort was made a few years 
ago to take these institutions out of poli- 
tics, so that the helpless inmates should 


tuffianly cluss who were habitually ap- 
pointed to have charge of them asa reward 
for other bad conduct at the primaries. 
This reform was opposed by Burke, who was 
then a member of the State Senate, and 
was defeated by his efforts in part. 
also opposed the Australian Ballot Bill, and 
was the only Democrat in the Legislature 
who voted against it. ‘Any 


case. It says that the reform element in 


| the Democratic party in Indiana will fight 





| the matter. 


on in spite of Voorhees and Burke. 


The lofty tone of President Cleveland's 
inaugural address, 
courage in laying his finger upon national 


and his 


evils, especially upon the growth of pa 
ternalism and 
ment, did not fail to find recognition in 
Europe. Thoughtful and patriotic Euro 
peans have been cheered 


extravagance in govern 


in the work of withstanding their own 
threatening dangers. Far more than his 
remarks upon the tariff or the entire ab 
sence of the Jingo note in his address, do 
they value his earnest words upon the very 
fundamentals of society and government 
Thus, we read in the Mémorial Diploma 
tique of March 11: ‘‘ Addressed only to the 
people of the United States, this discourse 
sounds acros3 the ocean; Europe, bewilder 
ed, anxious, uncertain what principles and 
what route to adopt for the development 
of her civilization, can hear this 
which comes to her from the New World 
and draw inspiration from such an exam 
Similariy, the Berlin Nation of the 
same date says of the inaugural that, 
“with its sound political 


Voice 


ple.” 


principles, it 
should receive especial attention in Ger 
many.” It especially rejoices at President 
Clev« land's 
“the unwholesome progeny of paternal 


‘impetuous words” about 


ism,” which, it says, ought to have the 
careful study of all the German advocates 
of State Socialism. 


As the day approaches when the great 
‘‘round-up” and deportation of the Chi 
nese in this country is to take place, pro 
vided they have not previously complied 
with the terms of the Geary Law, it 
is natural that they should be anxious 
to know what are the President's inten 
tions. The Chinese Minister has telegraphed 
to San Francisco that Mr. Cleveland has 
assured him he will do ‘‘ what is right” in 
But this may mean much or 


| littl», What is right for the President to do 
not be made the prey of the ignorant and | 


is toenforce the laws of the land. But the 


| Constitution defines treaties with foreign 


Powers as the supreme law of the land, and 


| ifa law passed by Congress isin plain con 


He | 


measure | 


that was for the general benefit,” says the | 


Chronicle, ‘‘ could safely count on Burke's 
Opposition.” It cannot be supposed 
that the appointment of such persons 
helps the Democratic party in Indiana. 
On the contrary, it damages the party 
there and everywhere else. The Chronicle 
is very temperate in its comments on this 


flict with a treaty, as many good lawyers 
assert the Geary Law to be, it may be the 
President's duty to suspend it until the 
Supreme Court shall have passed upon the 
question. It is possible that such suspen 
sion may be brought about by the United 
States courts directly, as it is reported 
that a writ is to be asked for enjoin 
ing the enforcement of the law un 
til its constitutionality has been passed 
upon. That such course is 


some con- 


| templated, so that the country shall be 


saved from presenting to the world the 


extracrdinary spectacle of rushing into 
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barbarism in its treatment of inoffensive 


aliens, and then having its UTSe pro 


nounced illegal in its irts, would 


seem to be the least that can be imp 
Mr 


own coal 
} 
i 


ied in 


Cleveland's assurances to the ( 


| Minister, 


unflinching | 


by his words | 


Unfortunately, the record of our deal 
ings with the Chinese for the past few 
years is not such as to make them credit 
our good intentions or even our good 

| faith In the diplomatic correspondence 

lon the subject of the Geary Law, made 
public last week, there was a most heart 
less and domineering tone in the language 
held by our State Department, which 
reached the limits of insult when the 

j nese were gravely assured that our courts 
were as open to the Chinese as to rown 
citizens Nothing like this has been heard 
since the famous invective of Justice 
Maule against the inequality of the laws 
of England, delivered in the guise 
a severe rebuke ¢t & poverty stricken 
bigamist for not having gone through a 

| divorces suit to rid himself of a bad wife 
which would have cost him more pounds 
than the man had pence, though this 


| with China 
| simplicity of the Japan VV 


| most pathet supposing 


said the ironical Justice, was no excus 
i Ma 


‘‘since it Is my duty, as one of her 


jesty'’s Judges, to tell you that the law of 
England makes no discrimination between 
rich and poor Then the Chinese have 
gard 


bad strong evidence of our entire di 


sTt 


r 
of their rights, either as human beings ar 


as subjects of a Power with which we are 


in treaty relations, in the proposed Hawati 
an treaty That humane instrument pro 
posed to make by force several thousand 
United Stat 


Chinese residents of s terri 


tory, and vet todeny them the right of 


migration, although that right is guaran 
teed to all Chinese subjex 


In the hg 


ts by our treaty 
the 
‘eekly Mail is al- 


ht of this fact, 
as it did when 
se heme, 
that the 
upon 
exclu 


of the 


that ‘‘it is not at all 


it first heard nnexation 


probable 


rnment will insist 


American Gov 


extending to Hawaii a system of 


\merican traditions 
aterial 


sion « pposed alike t 


and to Hawaiian n interests 


cette of March 7 con- 
treaty for annexing 


The Hatcatian G 
tains the text of the 
the Islands, and in its comments upon the 
sugar bounty business shows slight respect 
for the opinion of some of our able pub- 
licists who held that the bounty would not 
have to be paid to the Hawaiians (with one- 
half to go to the Sugar Trust) unless Con- 


gress so ordered. Says the (Gazette: 
“The treaty makes Hawaii American 
soil, and there is strong ground for hold- 


ing that the Hawaiian growers of sugar 
will become entitled to any bounty paid 
to other American growers as soon as 
ratifications have been exchanged.” So 
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we have always maintained. A full- 
fledged American not entitled to a bounty 
would be ararebird. The Hawaiians had 
rather be dogs and bay the moon than 
such Americans. 





There has been a pause of nearly three 
weeks in the outflow of our gold to 
Europe, broken only by the half-million 
shipment of Tuesday week, described as 
the fulfilment of an old contract. Pre- 
parations have been made, however, for a 
resumption of the exports, and at best the 
respite can be only temporary. The cessa- 
tion of shipments this month was not, 
indeed, due in any sense to permanent and 
fundamental causes. A banker who is 
undertaking to ship gold must sell his bills 
of exchange, and the disordered money- 
market of a fortnight ago rendered the 
negotiation of such bills all but impossi- 
ble. The supply of bank money in this 
city available for the purchase either of 
bankers’ bills or of merchants’ paper was 
s0 reduced by the heavy Western demand 
that the banks had their hands full caring 
for their regular depositors, whose claim 
was naturally first. That this situation 
is to be permanent nobody for a moment 
supposes, and the first sign of a returning 
money supply is greeted, as we have already 
said, by preparation for renewed gold ex- 
porte. It has long been a matter of common 
knowledge that the Austrian Government, 
in its plans for gold accumulation, has been 
reckoning deliberately on our own supply 
of gold. Of the new 4 per cent. resump- 
tion loan (about $30,000,000 in amount), 
one-half has already been sold and the 
gold delivered. The remainder has within 
three weeks been subscribed for, and whe- 
ther the immediate purchasers come from 
the east or from the west of Europe, the 
Austrian demand for gold will be equally 
felt. in New York city. It is highly 
probable, therefore, with exchange on 
London and Paris already practically at 
the gold-shipping point, that new and ex- 
tensive contracts for the export of Ameri- 
can gold have already been placed. In one 
respect the recent check to the outward 
movement was an incident of no little 
significance. It shows that an undue re- 
striction of the circulating medium, such 
as the silver fanatics profess to have dis- 
covered, would make itself known by signs 
that would need no Congressional investi- 
gation. The very fact of chronic specie ex- 
ports is a proof that our money supply is 
ample for the needs of trade. The trouble 
is, that international confidence and inter- 
national credit have, by our reckless silver 
experiments, keen so far impaired that 
what we are losing to Europe is the very 
best of our coined money, and what we are 
getting in its place is the silver fiat-money 
bundled out of the Treasury printing- 
offices. 





The vicious secrecy which has long 
marked the conduct of the pension busi- 
ness was again brought out on Saturday 
in the announcement of an important rul- 


? 
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ing made last September, but never before 
published. It was, in effect, a reversal of 
the practice of the Bureau in regard to 
paying out ‘‘ accrued pensions” in certain 
cases, and providing for the expenses of 
the ‘‘last sickness and burial” of pension- 
ers. Assistant Secretary Bussey made 
a careful examination of the statutes 
bearing upon these practices and found 
them to be without warrant of law. 
It is estimated that upwards of $2,000,- 
000 had already been paid out in a way 
now pronounced illegal. This is but a 
sample of the loose management which 
secret methods invite. The important de- 
cision itself seems to have leaked out by 
accident. Of course it would never have 
done to let such a wet blanket drop upon 
the ‘‘soldier vote” during the Presidential 
campaign, but why it should have been 
kept back so long after the election is only 
to be explained by the general love of the 
Pension Bureau for darkness and mystery. 





The failure of the latest attempt to 
weaken the Ballot Law of Massachusetts 
is both instructive and encouraging. Tak- 
en all in all, the Massachusetts statute is 
the most thorough-going application of 
the Australian system which is to be 
found among the thirty-six laws that 
have been enacted in as many States 
in this country. It has been tried now 
in four important elections, and after 
each trial there have been complaints 
that the alphabetical arrangement of its 
ballot worked injustice to all except the 
leading candidates. These complaints have 
invariably come from the machine ele- 
ments of both parties, but there has never 
been much evidence that they had strong 
popular support. Just how much support 
they had has now been demonstrated by 
the defeat of the proposition which was 
made in this year’s Legislature to change 
the form of the ballot from the alphabeti- 
cal to the party-group arrangement. The 
action of the Legislature in refusing to 
make this change shows that there is 
really no popular dissatisfaction with the 
law as it stands—that, on the contrary, 
the people lock with disfavor upon all ef- 
forts to modify or weaken its provisions. 





A Cleveland letter to the Evening Post 
reports a successful experiment in munici- 
pal reform, which seems to be so much 
easier to accomplish everywhere else 
than in this city. The plan adopted 
there was not a very novel one. An old 
system with a very greatly divided re- 
sponsibility was changed to a new one un- 
der which the city government has only 
six departments, the heads of each being 
nominated by the Mayor and confirm- 
ed by the Council. It will be seen 
that this change makes the government 
of the Ohio city similar to our own city 
government when the Board of Aldermen 
had the power to pass on the Mayor's nomi- 
nations. But even this partial concen- 
tration of authority has in two years re- 





duced the tax rate 13 per cent., brought 
down the city debt nearly $100,000, re 
duced the annual running expenses of the 
city $25,000, and at the same time given a 
better government in all the departments. 
The correspondent, explaining this good 
result, says: 

‘*The great gain from the centralizing of 
power bas been due in large part to the popu- 
lar realization that the election was of much 
more importance than of old, and that offi- 
cials coud be reached at the polls more easily, 
a: da consequent increase in popular interest 
both in the caucuses and the election. At the 
Democratic caucuses held last Friday night, 
for example, 12,000 votes were cast—the great- 
est number by far in the history of the city.’’ 
It is easy to draw from this statement the 
oft-repeated lesson that a large part of the 
bad government of New York city is to 
be attributed to the indifference of its 
citizens about municipal affairs. There 
was never a harder fought campaign for 
local reform than the Mayoralty cam 
paign of 1890, unconnected as it was with 
any great State or national election; but 
the mere fact that ‘‘only a Mayor” 
was at stake, caused the vote to fall off 
55,000 as compared with the vote for 
President two years before, or 65,600 
as compared with the election for Presi- 
dent two years later. It seems tobe a 
good deal easier to get a large class of our 
leading citizens to testify to the correct- 
ness of a Connolly’s accounts, or to defend 
a Tammany Mayor from all public criti- 
cism, than it is to get citizens of the same 
representative type to vote (not to say 
work) where the Mayoralty alone is at 
stake. 


It was plain from the start that the 
reporters would have to be called in to 
clear up the mystery attending Col. 
Shepard's death. Two physicians of the 
highest standing had told what they, on 
the spot, had made out to be the causes of 
death, but their official bulletin was mise- 
rably deficient in those details which the 
public is entitled to have in all such cases. 
It was only what we expected, therefore, 
when we found Sunday’s papers, almost 
without exception, trying to gratify that 
‘*element in human nature,” as the Boston 
Herald calls it, which insists on a daily 
mess of scandaland brutality. One paper, 
properly resenting Dr. McBurney’s un- 
willingness to give it a spicy column, 
made upa ‘‘statement” of its own and 
put it into his mouth. Another charged 
him with ‘‘criminal negligence,” on the 
strength of private information derived 
froma ‘‘friend of the family,” and we 
understand that the said friend will soon 
be called upon to foot the bill for damages 
which a suit for libel will undoubtedly 
entail upon the paper that fondly relied 
upon his word. Still another reporter 
had a theory that Dr. McBurney was 
“unnerved” by a ‘run of bad luck” 
he had been having with his cases late- 
ly, and so could not be expected to act, 
in an emergency, with the intelligence 
and promptngss which this reporter always 
has at command in his critical operations, 
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It is highly fortunate that the physicians 
thus barked at are of such established 
character and skill. Inexperienced men 
in their situation would be hounded 
to professional ruin by the improvised 
doctors who would start up in every well- 
regulated newspaper oftice to show them 
how they had criminally blundered. As 
it is, we imagine that the hounding will 
be done by the other side. 


Mr. Bourke Cockran, the principal orator 
at the Home Rule meeting on Sunday, an- 
nounced in a speech in the canvass of last 
fall that ‘‘ Tammany had solved the prob- 
lem of municipal government,” a problem 
of which he acknowledged the great im 
portance. This being so, he must be of 
opinion that the first work before the 
Irish Home-Rulers when they get home 
rule should be the introduction of the 
Tammany system into the Irish cities, 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Gal- 
way. Why, then, did he not recommend 
itasa great contribution from the Irish 
race abroad to the happiness and pros 
perity of their countrymen at home? 
To be silent about this great discovery 
on such an occasion was indeed little 
short of treason to the cause. 
Irish-American Home-Rulers, in fact, by 
presenting their solution to the whole 
British public, would surely disarm even 
the prejudice of Englishmen. Surely 
even the political mouths of afflicted 
Britons would water at the sight of a 
Tammany Mayor,or Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works, or a row of Tammany Police 
Magistrates or Excise Commissioners. 
Be not bashful or over-modest, Mr. Cock- 
ran. Show the hereditary oppressors what 
you and your colaborers have been doing 
in exile for the fame of your race. 


It is difficult to believe that the English 
Conservatives are generally well pleased 
with 
Parish Councils for the management of 
parish affairs in the rural districts, 
Salisbury at least has openly ridiculed the 
scheme, and, if we remember rightly, Mr. 
Balfour has done the same thing. The bill 


ry. a ° 
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at least, be chosen by a class very inferior 
in political training to the New England 
town voters. The parish government has 
until now been perhaps the most thorough- 
ly ecclesiastical, or one might say the only 
sacerdotal, bit of government left in Eu- 
rope since the overthrow of the temporal 
power in the Papal States, for the chief 
ruler is the parson. He shares his autho 
rity, it is true, to some extent with the 
churchwardens, but, what with his power 
as a distributor of charities, and his power 


| over the schools and schoolhouse, and his 





| 


Our | 





| 


Lord | 


occupies a prominent place in the hated 


and despised ‘‘ Newcastle programme,” 
and is part of the process of democratiza- 
tion which has produced the state of de- 
spondency among the landed gentry de 
scribed in a recent number of the Spec 
tator. The Parish Councils would un- 
doubtedly finish what the County Councils 
have left untouched of the local digmity 
and authority of that time-honored Eng 
lish duumvirate, ‘‘The Squire and the 
Parson.” It would, too, considerably lower 
the position of the farmer by the power 
it would put into the hands of the laborer, 
between whom and the farmer there pre 
vails a perennial hostility. The English 
parish is the counterpart, in a rough way, 
of the New England town, and the Parish 
Council would represent in a rough way 
the town meeting; but it would, at first 





share in the administration of the poor- 
law, and his alliance with the squire, his 
control of the parish may be said to have 
been supreme. 


The Parish Councils will put an end to 
his reign and to that of the farmer, as the 
County Councils have put an end to the 
reign of the That the 
change in both the parish and county gov 
ernments will disappoint, at first at least, 
all admirers of English rural life, there 
can be little question. Nothing better than 
the old system for the production of a 
highly cultivated and picturesque land 
scape, of good roads, of pretty villages, of 
honestly administered finances, and for 
surrounding a graded, dignified social 
hierarchy with reverence, and providing 
the State with a class of administrators 
of unequalled integrity and efficiency, has 
probably ever been seen, at least since 
the overthrow of the Roman Republic. 
But, as Bacon has well remarked, the 
more gentlemen you have in a State, 
the poorer your private soldiers are. The 
English agricultural laborer, ‘‘ Hodge,” 
as he has been derisively called by those 
who profited by his stupidity, has for 
two centuries at least been the reproach 


equire, coming 


and shame of English agriculture—a huge, 
uncomplaining animal, condemned to dig 


and delve and be coddled during his 


< ; 2 saan | working years, and die in the workhouse 
the Gladstonian bill establishing | 


He is now, after the sleep of ages, going to 
be made a man of and made 
the government of the country 


to share in 
He is at 
last becoming what he never has been, an 
Englishman. But that, after having 
caped from the parson and the squire, he 


s- 


ra 


will also escape from the local political 


‘Boss,’ itis hard to believe. That per 


sonage is assuredly lying in wait in the 


ditches and hedgerows all over England 
His day is coming at last 


The last appeal of the Comte de Paris to 
bur 
lesque that it would be quite reasonable 
to doubt its authenticity 


the French people sounds so like 


The assertion 
that ‘‘monarchy alone can give France a 
strong and 
humorous air, 


government ” has a 
in of the fact that 
France has within a hundred years tried 
five distinct monarchies, 
kind of 


disastrous failure 


stable 


View 


with the view of 


securing this government, with 


in each case—viz., the 


Old Monarchy, the First Empire, the 
Restoration, the Orleanist dynasty, and 


i of the E 


»@= 
~ é 


> 
~ 
the Second Empire. Every one of then 
promised to last for everand make France 
happy. The first died on the scatfold and 
the rest ranaway. They all, too, 
benefit of the monarch 


had the 
il tradition, which 
is now completely dead in France. The 
France knows lit 


tle or nothing about the 


in 


present generation 
‘monarchical 
cannot 


CONnCEeLVe 


principle.” It 


eldest sons of a particular family, in end 


less succession, should always be wise 
enough and able enough to give Fra ‘ 
strong and stable Government any 


than to ive France a su ession of 


poets, Or mathematicians, or strategists 
Moreover, a king to be really ef! ive asa 
political remedy needs to be a ronan 

person. He needs to be what the Nomar 
tripe Caiied udiv tus it 

something more than hut ’ 
Vinity that doth hedge a king ha t 
dead in France 
hr 


pretend to know 


thing about it. 


Englishmen do. When, therefore, anvb 
steps forward and applies 

Paris does, in behal himself and hiss 
fora royal pla 
disorder and uncertainty, even Rovalists 
laugh in their sleeves Thev are under 
delusions about roval 
monarchy because 
for them, and give the well mann 
well dresse d, and well-born people a better 


for the offices, not 


chance 


sole object would b 


Political 
POULICAL 


prophets pursue their callin, 

with more seriousness in Spain than we 

are accustomed to see 

surprises of the late elections Spain 
is 


was the success of the Republican party in 


the city of Madrid. Its nominees received 
27,000 votes, as against only 2 ») for the 
Government candidates Now the Gov 


ernor of the province and the Minister of 
the Interior had committed thems: 
to the predict 
ticket would poll 3 

When tl 


on the night of the elect 


“ives 


ion that the Government 


votes and elect all 

its candidates ie returns came in 

ion, and showed 
h 


their prophecies to be so wide of the mark, 


they both resigned their offices out of 
hand. This is admirable consistency, and 
is a custom which we ought to adopt 
without delay. Why not make it a rule 
that a man in office must either make no 


prophecies about elections at all, or posi 
tively agree to go out of politics if his pre 
dictions come false? Suppose such a rule 
had been in force last fall, what a slaugh 
ter there would havebeen among Western 
Governors, and how we should have got 
Fosterand Rusk and Wanamaker out of the 
Cabinet without 
4, and the Trib 


the pretence any longer of being a politi 


having to wait till March 
i7vie 


not even keeping up 


eal organ. It would be manifestly im 
to make an 
rule, but 


in the future, 


pro} er 
tion of the 


CH JH st-fac to applica 
it ought to be put in 
force for the terror of politi 
cal prophets and the relief of a prophet 


ridden people 
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TAMMANY AND ULSTER. 

As we have said more than once, the chief 
argument used by the English opponents 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-Rule Bill is the 
argument that the Irish will use all the 
liberty the bill will leave in their hands 
for the worst purposes, such as attacks on 
property, religious persecution, and general 
oppression of the minority. The weak- 
ness of this argument lies in the fact that 
it might have been uscd against any 
written framework of government that 
ever was made. All constitutions assume 
the willingness of those who are to live 
under them to execute them according to 
their plain intent and meaning. If, for 
instance, the majority in the United 
States were to use all the liberty left 
them by the Federal Constitution to work 
mischief, the United States as a repub-. 
lic would speedily come to an end. No 
Constitution could be framed that would 
suit a community determined to evade it. 
Therefore the controversy which is ravy- 
aging British society to day is really not 
so much over the merits of the Home-Rule 
Bill considered as a piece of draftsman’s 
handiwork, as over the character of the 
Irish for whose use and behoof it is in- 
tended. 

For our own part, we believe the Con- 
servative fears are, in so far as they are 
sincere, the product of the anti Irish pre- 
judice which has made the government of 
Ireland for Seven hundred years the great 
shame of England. We believe the Irish 
Parliament which Gladstone’s bill proposes 
to create would compare favorably with 
any other legislative body in the world, 
barring the House of Commons itself. It 
would certainly not fall below the level of 
our Congress or State Legislatures, or the 
British Colonial Legislatures, or the Par- 
liaments of France or Italy. The English 
House of Commons stands as yet on a high- 
er plane than any of these, owing to the 
fact that, through conditions partly social 
and partly historical, it as yet makes larger 
drafts on the talent and character of the 
nation than any other legislative body has 
done in modern times. But all parties unite 
in testifying that the Irish members have 
in no way fallen below the English or 
Scotch average, in either debating power 
or business capacity, as shown in com- 
mittee work. To their absolute purity 
and sincerity Mr. Balfour, ther worst 
enemy, bore the strongest testimony the 
other day, as far as his knowledge and 
belief extended. This testimony is the 
more valuable because their poverty is 
notorious, and there could hardly be a 
batter illustration of the ferocity with 
which English society approaches the Irish 
question than the fact that this is one of the 
most frequent of the taunts which the Irish 
have to support. That their manners are 


bad is undoubtedly true; but, considering 
that itis very rare for an Engl'sh Conserva- 
tive to address the House on an Irish topic 
without insulting them, and very rare for 
a London morning paper to appear with- 
out a column or two of criminal accusa- 
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tion, the wonder is that they behave so 
well, there being so much human nature 
in Irishmen. 

In spite of all this, there is, no doubt, 
among the Protestant Irishmen of Eng- 
lish and Scotch descent in Leinster and 
Ulster, a deep seated and, as we see by 
the accounts from Belfast, almost furious 
unwillingness to be handed over to a 
legislature containing a majority of Irish 
Catholics, in spite of the restrictions and 
guarantees of the Home-Rule Bill. Most 
of the Orangemen’s threats of civil war 
we look on as fustian of somewhat the 
same sort as that called out by the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
Should the bill become a law, we have no 
doubt they will submit, and after a while 
become reconcited, and that their fears of 
ill usage and oppression by the Catholic 
majority will ina few years seem ridicu 
lous even to themselves. But this is mere 
prophecy. 

What is not prophecy, but fact, is, that 
their fears and opposition are doing more 
than aught else to-day to stimulate Eng- 
lish opposition to the bill. What does most 
to give substance and strength to this op- 
position, to give it a practical rather than 
a sentimental character, is the specimen of 
government by Irish Catholics which the 
city of New York has for some years offer- 
ed to the world. We who live here know 
very well to what an extent this example 
is misleading, how far Americans them- 
selves are responsible for giving people 
like the Tammany leaders a chance to seize 
the leading municipal offices, and how cer- 
tain it is that similar results would follow, 
in any city in the world, from similar su 
pineness, cowardice, submissiveness, and 
want of civic pride on the part of the 
intelligent and respectable classes. But for- 
eign‘rs do not know it. English and Irish 
Anti-Home- Rulers do not want to know it. 
What they believe is, that the Irish have 
got possession of one of the leading muni 
cipalities of the United States, and have 
given, and are giving, there a sample of the 
kind of government which their brethren 
at home would set up in case they got 
possession of the Irish Legislature and Ex- 
ecutive. This sample they are using, and 
have long been using, against home rule 
with deadly effect. It is today a most 
powerful weapon in the hands of the Ulster 
men. It gives bone and sinew to their op- 
position. 

Nothing is more extraordinary in the 
attitude of the Irish Home-Rulers in this 
country than their ostrich-like failure to 
see this. They held a meeting at the Acade- 
my of Music on Sunday evening last, ‘‘to 
voice the sentiment of New York in favor 
of the home-rule measure presented by 
Mr. Gladstone, and now pending in the 
British House of Commons.” Now whom 
was this meeting intended to influence? 
Certainly not the Irish or English friends 
of the bill) They are convinced already. 
‘Voicing ” to them is preaching to the con- 
verted. It must be meant to impress the 
opponents of the measure in England and 
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Ireland—that is, the men who are saying 
that if England hands them over to the 
Irish Home-Rulers another Tammany will 
be set up in Dublin. We must not sup- 
pose that they do not know what Tam- 
many rule is. They know all about it, and 
in truth exaggerate its evils. They think 
its sway much more potent than it is, ow- 
ing to their ignorance about our constitu: 
tional restrictions. But they are aware that 
this city is ruled arbitrarily and corruptly 
by a small band of illiterate Irish Catholics, 
who have not for years followed any call- 
ing but office-holding, and are growing 
rich on smal! salaries; that one of them 
who has no public place at all keeps an 
office in which he orders legislation by 
telegraph from the Legislature, and pre- 
scribes peremptorily who shall fill the 
various municipal offices, and sells ju- 
dicial nominations for cash down; that 
they have filled the bench of police magis- 
trates with ignorant men who are friends 
of the criminal classes, and some of them 
men of bad character themselves ; that 
though they profess to clean the streets, 
and procure an enormous annual appro- 
priation for that purpose, the money dis- 
appears, but the dirt does not; that even 
in a time of pestilence they put an incom- 
petent man, one of their own relatives, in 
the Health Office, and set the remon 
strances of scientific bodies like the Acade- 
my of Medicine, and great commercial 
bodies like the Chamber of Commerce, at 
defiance. 

Does any rational man suppose their 
‘voicing ” could produce the smallest ef- 
fect in reconciling the Ulster men, or any 
class of Irishmen who now oppose home 
rule, and are entreating England not to 
abandon them to the prospect opened 
up by the Gladstone Bill? There is no 
part of the United Kingdom which, both 
Catholic and Protestant, has furnished 
more striking examples of capacity for 
honorable public service in every field 
of statecraft, the army, the bar, the 
bench, the civil service, at home and 
abroad, than Ireland. There is not a man 
among those who have thus reflected cre- 
dit on their country to whom the perform- 
ances of this Tammany gang in New 
York are not an awful shame and disgrace. 
We here who have seen New Y ork pass grad- 
ually, little by little, under Tammany rule, 
do not know how it affects people whostand 
outside of it or see it from a distance; 
therefore, we find some difficulty in un- 
derstanding how an Ulster man can talk 
of fighting sooner than submit to the Red- 
monds, and Dillons, and McCarthys, and 
Sextons, and Healys. But the explanation 
is very simple. In submitting to them he 
thinks he would before very long have to 
submit to.a lot of Gilroys, Crokers, Barney 
Martins, Dalys, and Scannels, and that he 
would be treated in Belfast and Dublin to 
a police bench filled with ‘* Paddy” Div- 
vers, ‘‘Fatty” Walshes, Kochs, Gradys, 
and the like. -There is probably no civilized 
man, outside our own country, who, hav- 
ing this prospect offered to him as some- 
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thing threatening, but avoidable by fight 
ing, would not choose to fight. This isthe 
solemn truth of the situation, and it be 
hooves Irishmen in this city who care for 
the real fame and welfare of their na- 
tive land to take it to heart. 


POSSIBILITIES OF A PANAMA CANAL. 


THE word Panama now suggests so uni 


versally a huge scandal that its asso- | 


ciation with an actual canal across an 
actual isthmus stems only a figure of 
speech. Yet it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the project is as yet de- 
finitively given up. The Government of 


Colombia has granted several exten- 
sions of the time within which work 
under the new charter must be be- 


gun, and is only now reported to have 
made a still further extension. In France 
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tee of experts, estimated the total cost of 
a sea-level canal at $240,000,000, and of a 
canal with locks at $114,000,000. Against 
this have to be put the actual sums paid 
out, according to the report of M. Flory 
to the French courts, amounting to $290, 

900,000. For this vast outlay, excavations 
variously estimated at from one-half to 
two-thirds of the total that would be re 

quired to make a canal with locks had 
been made by the spring of 1889, though 
it is admitted by the mot sanguine that 
the effects of the climate and of floods 
have, in the four years since work was 


| dropped, undone a large part of it 


M. de Molinari practically admits that a 
fresh start will have to be made, and he 
estimates that $180,000,000 will still be 


| needed to complete the canal, even adher- 


there is no lack of schemes for reviving | 


the enterprise, either in the hands of the 
old company or under the management of 
a new corporation, backed by fresh capi 
tal secured from private investors or from 
the State. A discussion of the whole 


question from the pen of M. de Molinari | 
appears in the February number of the | 


Journal des Economistes, which deserves 


consideration as well for its tenor as for | 


its author's high standing. 


| cludes M. de Molinari, that the 


He does not take a very hopeful view | 


of the prospect of resumption of work on 
the canal, though his article is an argu- 
ment in favor of it. According to him, 
there are two powerful reasons why the 
great enterprise should not now be al- 
lowed to fail. 
should be done to prevent the complete 
loss of the $250,000,000 already put in- 


. 


to the scheme by French investors The 
scond is, that ‘‘the moral injury 


which the positive abandonment of the 
enterprise would cause France” must be, 
if possible, averted. This last consi- 


ing to the plan of using lecks. This esti 
mate he thinks a generous one, sutfticient 
to meet all contingencies; yet we do not 
observe that he makes any allowance for 
the laying of the Monroe Doctrine again 
But, taking M de Molinari’s figures as they 
are, the question arises, Where is the money 
tocom: from? The small investors are a 
sucked orange, it is clear, and, evenif they 
still had savings in reserve, would never 
put them into anything with the Panama 
label on it. It is only on condition, con 
‘“notabil 
world, the great 
bankers and capitalists,” gointo the scheme 


ities of the business 


| that there is any chance of getting the 
| financial backing necessary. 


| business. 
The first is, that something | 


deration is evidently the weightiest in | 


his mind, and he dwells upon it. ‘The 
Panama Canal is an affair of national in 
terest. If it results in a complete fiasco, 
there is an end for a long time of French 
prestige in America. ‘‘The loss of the 
battle of the Isthmus would be equivalent, 
for us, to an ecoromic Sedan.” French 
capital and commerce would be driven out 
of all South America. ‘‘That is why I 
cannot too often aftirm,” says M. de Moli 
nari at the very close of his article, ‘‘that 
the battle of the Isthmus must be won.” 
How it is to be won he gives his ideas, 
but it must be said that his argument in 
favor of going on with the canal is really 
a conclusive proof that the canal cannot 
be gone on with. If what he urges is 
the best that can b> said in favor of con- 
tinuing work on the canal as a simple busi- 
ness undertaking, then it iscertain that the 
canal will never be dug as a piece of busi- 
ness. He gives asketch of the affair from 
the first, beginning wich the famous ‘'In- 
ternational Congress for the Study of the 
Interoceanic Canal,” held in Paris in 1875 
That scientific body, through its commit 





If this is true, there is an end of the 
It is precisely because those 
great financiers could not be induced to 
touch Lesseps’s original plan that he had 
to get up all his popular subscriptions and 
his lottery, and bribe his way right and 
left. Why should the project be any more 
attractive to them now? They would have 
to start out with the burden of some recog- 
nition of the rights of the existing share 
holders—M. de Molinari suggests 25 per 
cent. of the face value of their holdings. 
But if this is all the original investors are to 
get out of the wreck, the argument that the 
Canal must be continued in order to pre 
vent them from great losses at once loses 
its value. With the best face that can be 
put upon the matter, they will lose three- 
quarters of ali that they put into the 
enterprise; and what with the necessity of 
any succeeding corporation making some 
allowance for their antecedent legal and 
charter rights, and with the fearful ex 
ample of their losses to deter other in- 
vestors, it is certain that capitalists will be 
as shy in rsing to the Panama bait as the 
small investor who has suffer.d most from 
the hook 

It is really this view of the situation 
which has led many Frenchmen to main 
tain that there is no hope for the canal 
except in governmental aid. They take 
all M. de Molinari’s arguments on the 
score of national prestige and glory and 
his battle-of-the-Isthmus talk, and con 
vert them into an appeal to the State 
to take up what they de 


inish 


and 
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clare, with him, to be a ‘“‘ national en 
terprise He is prevented from joining 
in this cry by his economic and social 
principles No stouter defender of indi 
vidual initiative and opponent of State 
Socialism can be found in France. Yet it 
is clear that he is playing right into the 
hands of the believers in paternal govern 
ment by his arguments in favor of gon 
After it is proved that 
be ] ad 


inference 


on with the canal 
private how 


that, 


capital cannot 


can he withstand their 
showing, it is a case for 


a work of national 


on his own 
granting State aid to 
interest This is what the Panama Canal 
has come to after all these vears, and it is 
what the Nicaragua Canal comes to almost 
Yet one has but 


sider the manner of spen ling vast 


at the beginning 


public money, now almost the 
popular government, to see that for a gov 
ernment to take up the work of building 
the Panama Canal or the Nicaragua Canal 
would lead toan “se al 
more disastrous than the one M. de Mol 
nari laments 





THE KILT IN DAN 
THERE Was an resting debate it , 
English House of Commons a few dava 
ago, touching what is probably, next to 
» Roman toga, the most famous article 
of clothing that has ever been worn by 
man It aross out of an il conceived 
plan, now of neary a years standing, to 


consolidate the kilted regiment, known 
as the Seventy-ninth, of Cameronian 
Highlanders,” with the Scots 
Guards, a tt 
Scotch about it bevond the fact that 
cott was the name of its tirst Colonel 
Yan Was no sconer noised abroad than 
it excited in Scotland the deepest indig 
deliberate at 


tempt to blot from existence one of the re- 


nation, leing considered a 


nowned Highland regiments which, in 


kilt and tartan, have under th»? British flag 


tiled the werld with Scottish glory. 


There is, in truth, no quarter of the globe 
in which the Highland regiments have not 
’ 


id of 
} " 


t recent 
years they have been more than 


distinguished themselves, a 
once § 
lected, as in Egypt and South Africa, for 


service of tmore th 


in usual danger and 


It is now nearly a century and a half 
since these regiments were raised, and for 
fully a century they were, if not High 


land, really Scotch regiments. By a provi 


dential dis}» nsation, as the supply of real 
low, either 
dislike of soldier 


Lowlanders began to feel them 


Highlanders began to run 
through emigration or 
Ing, the 
selves Highlanders under the magic influ 
ence of Sec who 


tts novels. Those only 


remember the account which Macaulay 
which the 
Lowland Scotch in the eighteenth cen 


tury 


gives of the loathing with 
looked on the Highland garb, and 

Highland manners and customs, will be 
able to appreciate the force of the spell by 
which Scott succeeded, early in the nine- 
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teenth century, in disposing nearly every 
Scotchman to the notion that the kilt, 
the tartan, the philabeg, and blue bonnet 
were his original national raiment,in which 
he looked his best, and which nothing but 
the advance of a gross and material 
civilization compelled him to lay aside. 
The fancy for the Highlands with which 
the Queen and Prince Albert were seized 
in their early married life completed the 
conquest which the Wizard of the North 
had begun, and converted nearly all male 
Scots into true Highlanders to whom 
trousers or ‘‘breeks” were a genuine 
encumbrance, and who wi.h difficulty re- 
strained themselves from cattle-lifting. 
Every man who came near Balmoral Castle 
or aspired to deer-stalking, grouse-shooting, 
and salmon-killing, put on the kilt and 
tried to get his legs browned, as the only 
costume for a persona grata. The Queen 
was so taken with the dress that she even 
insisted on putting her German sons-in- 
law and grandsons-in-law into it in the 
summer and autumn, regardless of the 
danger to their hochgeboren knees. 

When we say ‘‘nearly all male Scots,” 
we doubtless exaggerate. As a matter of 
fact, the kilt mania has been for the 
most part confined to sporting Lowlanders, 
and to persons about the Court, and to the 
gillies, game-keepers, and the like in the 
employ of the tenants of the moors and 
deer forests, and lessees of the salmon 
rivers. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, the 
English Secretary at War, himself a 
Scotchman, speaking on the question of 
the Cameronian Highlanders the other 
day in the House of Commons, said: 

‘* He would not goso far as an honorableand 
gallant gentieman, a >cotchman, and a mem- 
ber of a great clan family, who, speaking on 
this subject ten years ago, said that for his 
part he had never yet seen in Scotland a 
Scotchman wearing a kilt unless he was paid to 
do so by an Englishman. [Laughter.] He fully 
admitted, too, the picturesqueness and the 
military effectiveness of the Highiand dress; 
but, after all, when they were toid that not a 
tarian must be meddied with, one naturally 
began to inquire what those tartans were, and 
it was difficult to determine the question. 
The Cameron Highlanders themselves wore 
a spurious Macdonaid tartan and not a 
Cameron tartan at all. [Laughter.] This 
a enthu-iasm in favor of the tartan and 
the kilt, although it was very vivid and active 
in the large towns, did not exist to the same 
extentin the glens of the High!ands. It was 
small among the crofters and the farmers, but 


it was very great among the shooting tenants 
and the gillies.’’ 


The military history of the kilt has 
been much the same as its civil history. 
The popular notion is, and always has 
been, that the Highland or kilted regi- 
ments—nine battalions in all—were real- 
ly entirely, or almost entirely, composed, 
if not of Highlanders, at least of Scotch- 
men. For a great many years this has 
been far from being true. For fully 
fifty years it has been found impos- 
sible to recruit these regiments in Scot- 
land. For more than that period, as the 
prosperity of the country has increased 
and the taste for soldiering in Scotland has 
declined, it has been found necessary 
to admit Irishmen and Englishmen very 
freely to wear the kilt, and pass them- 


, 
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selves off in tartans as McKenzies or | 
MacDonalds, Rollos, Murrays, or Keiths. | 
The history of this crackest of them all, 
the Cameronian Highlanders’ regiment, 
whose fate is now under discussion, well il- 
lustrates the passage of the kilt to other legs 
than Scotia’s. The regiment, as is well 
known, was raised in the last century 
by Cameron of Lochiel, and was a famous 
fighting corps in the French wars which 
closed at Waterloo. Scott’s apostrophe, in 
his ‘‘ Vision of Don Roderick,” on seeing 
them land in Spain, 


** And O, loved warriors of the minstrel’s land, 

Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wave,’’ 
is well known, and covered the-Came- 
ronians. Still better known is Byron’s 
splendid tribute apropos of the conduct of 
the regiment at Waterloo: 


‘*And wild and hfh the ‘Cameron’s Gathering’ 
rose 


The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 

Have heard,and heard, too, have her Saxon foes.”’ 
But it is long since the ‘‘Evans” and 
‘*Donalds” have made much figure in the 
corps. Itissaid that when the present 
Cameron of Lochiel was dining at the 
regimental mess a few years ago, the talk 
turned on the history of the regiment, and 
inquiry was made then and there as to the 
number of ‘‘Cameronians ”—that is, men 
born on the Cameron estates—it contained. 
It was found, alas! that there was only one, 
and he was the son of an evicted tenant 
—evicted, doubtless, to make room for the 
deer, which now get a living off the 
soil that once fed the dauntless kilted 
lines which stood behind Wolf at Que- 
bec and followed Wellington through 
Spain. The present condition of the regi- 
ment, as described by Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, is very melancholy, Between 
August, 1891, and November, 1892, 936 
recruits had to be raised for it. Of 
these only 360 could be obtained in all 
Scotland. Sothey had to pick up the re- 
maining 576 in England, and they got 
them, of all places in the world, in East 
London. So that the Cameronians are 
now in the main Cockneys of the purest 
type, good fighting men no doubt, but as 
kilted Highlanders unmitigated frauds; 
Shooter’s Hill or Hampstead Heath being 
probably the only places in the nature of 
mountain or moor of which they have 
had any experience. 





THE GREAT DICTIONARY. 


EVERY cultivated person should be in- 
terested in the progress of the ‘New Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ edited by Dr. J. H. H. 
Murray, Vice-President, and Mr. Henry 
Bradley, President, of the Philological 
Society. Among subscription-books—that 
is, books necessarily issued in parts at 
greater or less intervals—it is surpassed by 
none in intrinsic worth or in the ease with 
which the infrequent payments can be 
borne. Unlike cyclopzdias, it can never 
become completely antiquated, and time 
will affect it mainly in the particular of 





neologisms; for, as its illustrations of usage 
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are marshalled in chronological order, the 
history of each word or meaning may be 
added to but cannot be detracted from 
—and we cannot foresee the day when a 
supplement will be undertaken. The vo- 
cabulary of the language is of course ever 
extending, and new light is certain to be 
thrown on etymologies now obscure or 
erroneously determined; but this dic- 
tionary must always remain the point of 
departure for the English lexicographer, 
and the first appeal in doubtful and dis- 
puted matters. 

Too few of those who ought to be in- 
formed are aware that one volume, compris- 
ing the letters A and B, is already finish- 
ed; and that parts of C and of E—that is, 
of volumes ii. and iiii—have been issued. 
The latest report of progress is just a year 
old, having but now been published as 
an appendix to the Philological Society’s 
Transactions. On March 4, 1892, Dr Mur- 
ray could say of the letter C that, when it 
was started, the material for it in his 
Scriptorium filled 3820 pigeon-holes six 
inches wide, containing a pile of slips 
160 feet high. ‘‘ We still,” he said, at 
that date, ‘‘ have twenty feet thick of this 
to work through,” and perhaps an even 
larger proportion of the letter—a fifth 
instead of an eighth. These figures will 
give some idea of the colossal nature of 
the task, though it should be remembered 
that the first three letters of the alpha- 
bet are excessively full. And lest any 
one despair of ever seeing the Dictionary 
finished, the Report shows that the sub- 
editors and re-sub-editors, who are scrupu- 
lously named and generously praised by 
Dr. Murray, are engaged all along the 
line. ‘‘ Reading ” is still going on for the 
Dictionary, and in 1891 not less than 30,- 
000 quotations were received. From this 
side of the water, contributions have been 
made from the beginning, and in one case 
mentioned by Dr. Murray, liberally; but 
to an American scholar domiciled in Eng- 
land both Mr. Bradley and Dr. Murray 
make the highest acknowledgment accord- 
ed to any single person. Says the latter, of 
this volunteer: 

‘* Time would fail me to tell of the sp'endid 
assistance rendered to the Dictionary by Dr. 
Fitzedward Hall, who devotes nearly his 
whole day to reading the proo‘’s of both vol- 
umes [Dr. Murray’s and Mr. Bradiey’s], and 
to supp ementinz, correcting, and increas'ng 
the quotations from his own exhaustless stores. 
Whrn the Dictionary is finished, no one man 
will bave contri! uted to its illustrative wealth 
so much as Fitzedward Hall. Thos» who 
know his books, know the enormous wealth of 
quotation which he brings to bear upon every 
point of English literary usage; but my admi- 
ration is, if possib’e, increased when I see how 
he can cap and put the cope-stone on the col- 
lections of over 1,500 readers. ”’ 

It is only in England, apparently, that 
women are taking a share in this interna- 
tional enterprise, and there the number is 
noticeably large, and Dr. Murray's tribute 
to them noticeably cordial. 

Mr. Bradley has found, in dealing with 
the letter E, that it exceptionally abounds 
in words belonging to science and philo- 
sophy, and in ‘‘classical derivatives which, 
although they may”be more or less fre- 
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quent in literature, are so seldom pro 
nounced that there exists no orthoepical 
usage with regard to them.” Among the 
as many as four or five different pro 
nunciations often supported by reputable 
dictionaries he concludes that the best 
is that ‘which most effectually and 
promptly suggests to the mind the writ- 
ten form of the word.” His experience 


with the constantly recurring difficulties | 


of this kind has convinced him, he says 
that the advocates of phonetic spelling 
greatly underrate the force of the objec 
tions to their reform. ‘‘ By long habit cer 
tain groups of printed letters have ac 
quired for us an ideographic value, so that 
to every educated adult the act of reading 
is partially, what to a deaf-mute it is 
altogether, a direct translation of print 
ed symbols into thoughts without any 
intermediate translation into sound.” In 
consequence of this, ‘‘ most practis«d 
readers are able to take in at a glance 
the drift of a whole octavo page.” Mr. 
Bradley contends that the introduction of 
a new system of spelling would at first 
render it necessary ‘‘to translate every 
word into sound before we can under 
stand it,” with an obvious enormous in- 
crease in the time spent on reading, es 
pecially for persons past middle age, to 
whom the change would mean a conside 
rable loss of working power for the rest 
of their natural lives. 

He admits that the objection to phonetic 
spelling on the ground of its obscuring the 
etymology is forcibly met by showing that 
“our traditional spelling is often posi- 
tively misleading as a guide to etymology” ; 
and the reply would be conclusive if the 
language consisted only of colloquial 
words. But the great body of famous 
English writers, from More and Spenser 
down, have been classically educated, and 
have been accustomed to presume on a 
like education in their hearers. Nearly 
all of these ‘‘ have habitually used words 
in senses or shades of meaning which 
are not based on any existing English 
usage, but which are understood a3 a mat- 
ter of course by readers who know Latin 
and Greek.” Hence a large proportion of 
our classically derived words ‘‘can be 
understood with precision and used with 
unfailing correctness only by those who 
are acquainted with their etymology ” 
and our English vocabulary ‘includes an 
enormous number of words of which the 
written form has an ideographic value, 
due not to its being familiar to the eye as 
occurring in English books, but to the 
fact that it reminds us of the spelling 
of certain words in a foreign language, 
These words were originally formed as se- 
quences of alphabetic letters, not as se 
quences of sounds.” ‘If,’ continues Mr 
Bradley, ‘‘phonetic spelling were adopted, 
we should, in reading, 
sary first to render the written word into 
sound, and then to render the sound into 
the old spelling in order to apprehend the 
meaning by the light of the etymology.” 
We might as well attempt to alter the pro 


often find it neces- 


| is purely ideographic. 


‘The NM ation... 


nunciation of colloquial words to make 


conform to the speliing ‘To do either of 


these things would really be disfiguring 
an original to make it accord with an im 
perfect copy of itself—much as if some 
one were to alter a text in the Hebrew 
Bible because the sense of the English 
version was different.” 

There is much wisdom, too, in Mr 
Bradley's closing remarks conceding the 


advantage of introducing many small pho 


| netic changes ‘“‘in the orthography of such 


words as are really addressed primarily to 
the ear’ 


‘* But it is highly important that the process 


| should be gradual, and the reformers ought 


not to begin by abolishing the useful distine 
tions that have become established in the spell 
ing of such pairs of homophones as whole, hole 
the number of such cases is not large enough 
to add very much to the learner’s difficulties 
And there is no abstract reason why written 
English should be condemned to share all the 
imperfections of spoken English. We ail re- 
eognize the advantage of writing proper names 
with initial capitals, though that contrivance 
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A NEW DEPARTURE 
LONDON, March 13, 180 
GREAT BRITAIN asa whole presents a sper 
tacle of commercial and manufacturing solida 
rity and prosperity such as the world has 


never before seen. The industrial has been 


gradually absorbing the agricultural pepul 
tion, and the former is now out of all propor 
tion larger than that of other countries. F1 
industrial progress arose the necessity for free 
trade, which still further advanced in 


progress. The importance and politica 


of the workers have increased vear by year, 
and have not been counterbalanced as else 
where by a corresponding growth in an inc 
pendent agricultural interest and by the n 


tenance of a distinct middle class. The 





cultural interest has been drained, and the 
middle class has, according to the nature of 


British society, tended towards the aristocra 
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been disclosed before 
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» insert such conditions as may prevent the 
subletting, and make 
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every effort to secure the payment of the rate 
of wages generally accepted as current for a 
competent workman in his trade.” 

Seldom has a resolution likely to be so far- 
reaching in its consequences been passed so 
easily and with so little comment. Since then, 
attention is constantly being drawn in the 
House to infringements by local authorities on 
the spirit of this resolution, often by questions 
embodying the implication that the resolution 
carried with it an injunction to employ only 
men working in accordance with the rules 
of trades-unionism. These implications were 
passed unchallenged until a few days ago, when 
the Secretary to the Treasury disclaimed any 
obligation except with regard to wages. It 
will be interesting to note how long the labor 
party will rest satisfied with this definition. 

A debate last Monday has still further 
strengthened the assumption of the Labor party. 
The navy estimates came up for discussion,and 
Sir John Gorst, as spokesman of the Conserva- 
tive party, playing the rdéle of the true friend 
of the workingman, in a long speech moved : 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, no per- 
son should, in her Majesty’s naval establish- 
ments, be engaged at wages insufficient for a 
sal maintenance; and that the conditions of 
abor as regards hours, wages, insurance against 
accident, provision for old age, etc., should be 
such as to afford an example to private em- 
ployers throughout the country.” 

The Secretary at War replied that while he 
was unable to accept the wording of the reso- 
lution, Government, ‘‘not being able to close 
their eyes to the change which had of recent 
years come over public opinion in this matter,” 
had ‘‘ ceased to believe in competition wages,” 
and would act accordingly. This was accepted 
by John Burns and the Labor party as even 
more satisfactory than any specific resolution. 
In this declaration by a Cabinet Minister we 
have reached the culmination so far of the ac- 
knowledgment of the labor claims. Strange 
developments may be expected. True, these 
resolutions concern only Government contrac- 
tors. Ordinary traders, to make a living, 
must conduct their business according to com- 
petitive rules, Many of them have no doubt 
much to learn as to the criminality of prac- 
tices tending to the demoralization and ill- 
health of those they employ; others are learn- 
ing that shorter hours and higher pay by no 
means imply increased cost of production. 
But every effort will be made by the trades- 
unions to apply the rules to private trade, and, 
where this cannot be effected, it will be more 
and more demanded that Government should 
fulfil the part of public provider and employer. 
It may again be found easier to extract ex- 
treme concessions from the Conservatives than 
from the Liberals. The Conservatives are at 
present irresponsible, smarting under recent 
defeat, and thirsting for a return to power, and 
are further removed than the Liberals from 
the immediate consequences of concession. 
They have more to fear from concessions to 
tenants and agricultural laborers than to handi- 
craft workmen. There is not, except in Ire- 
land, any large class of small proprietors whose 
direct interests are opposed to those of the ma- 
nufacturing classes, and in Ireland such small 
proprietors are for the present, in consequence 
of the opposition of the landlords, thrown more 
and more into the arms of the Labor democ- 
racy. John Burns and Havelock Wilson, the 
foremost exponents of ‘‘labor” in the House, 
are men of unquestionable ability and of trans- 
parent sincerity and honesty of purpose. 

It is to the advantage of all parties alike to 
conciliate the labor interests, and let us hope 
that all parties are moved less by party consi- 
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derations than by a genuine desire to carry out 
the precepts of Christianity and benefit the 
masses. Knowing the misery and degradation 
of vast multitudes of their fellow-countrymen, 
many are prepared to try almost any experi- 
ment and to suppress where they cannot forget 
preconceived economic convictions. It may in 
the future appear remarkable that an epoch 
which saw society rent concerning the home- 
rule measure, involving no departure from 
already recognized principles of government, 
saw abandoned by almost universal consent 
and with little comment economic principles 
hitherto regarded as the basis of industrial 
security and progress. D. B. 








GONCOURT’S LA GUIMARD. 
Paris, March 16, 1893. 


IT has always been a surprise to me that Gon- 
court should have cut his literary life in two. 
You would hardly think that the amateur, the 
lover of the delicate art of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of the art of China and Japan, could 
be the same man as the author of ‘Germinie 
Lacerteux’ and so many other realistic works. 
In some senses Goncourt is intensely modern; 
in others he belongs entirely to the past, and 
to the most artificial part of the past. Gon- 
court has drawn from their semi-obscurity the 
artists of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the illustrators of the books of Dorat and 
others, the engravers—such men as Eisen, Fra- 
gonard, Lavreince, Saint-Aubin, Moreau le 
Jeune, etc. The Revolutionary school of David 
had revived the Greek and Roman art, the art 
of republics; and the conventional, refined, and 
too feminine art of the eighteenth century had 
fallen into complete contempt and oblivion 
when the Goncourts began their collections in 
the bric-A-brac shops of Paris, and rediscovered 
the school which had preceded the Revolution. 

Why did they not shut themselves up, like so 
many other amateurs, in the little world which 
they formed for themselves? Why did they 
not live only in the past? There was in them 
a sort of curious dualism. They came to the 
front of the realistic school, and found their 
literary documents in life; they lived in mo- 
dern Paris, not only in its drawing-rooms, but 
in its studios, its garrets, its barracks, its danc- 
ing and singing-halls, its hospitals. At times, 
however, it seems as if Goncourt wants a re- 
lief, as if modern life appeared too coarse and 
hateful; he has nostalgia of the past, of the 
Epicurean time of which Talleyrand said : 
‘*Those who have not lived a few years before 
the French Revolution do not know what plea- 
sure it is to live.” Goncourt, when he is in 
that mood, works at some new volume of his 
‘ Actrices du 18e Siécle ’—a curious series, which 
is devoted to Mile. Lecouvreur, Mile. Clairon, 
Sophie Arnould, Mme. Saint-Huberty, Camar- 
go, La Guimard, Mlle. Contat, Mme. Favart. 
Four volumes only have appeared: Sophie 
Arnould, Mme. Saint-Huberty, Clairon, La 
Guimard. 

La Guimard is the latest. 
short and is thus conceived : 


Its preface is 


‘*One day, in the 18th century, people asked 
themselves, ‘Why do all the dancers succeed 
in galanterie and arrive at the Opéra in a 
gilded car, and why do so few singers make 
large fortunes?’ And probably some allusion 
was made to the fortune of the dancer whose 
history I am writing, to the luxury of this im- 
pure, greater than that of the courtesans of 
antiquity, Rhodope and Lais, of this impure 
whose hétel cost as much asa pyramid, and 
whose theatre in town and country absorbed 
for the pleasures of her social set the best act- 
ors of the three theatres of Paris. And each 





gave in turn a reason, and when the question 
was put to D’Alembert, the witty geometer 
said: ‘It is a necessary consequence of the 
laws of motion.’ Things are changed in our 
time and almost reversed ; the great fortunes 
are made by the great singers, such as Patti, 
Alboni, Nilsson, etc., and we hear but little 
of the fortunes made by dancers. ‘La Guimard’ 
(such is the name always given to Mile. Gui- 
mard) lived at a time when Terpsichore was 
still in the ascendant.” 

Marie Madeleine Guimard was born on 
the 27th of December, 1743. She was the 
daughter of an inspector of the manufacture of 
cloth at Voiron (in Dauphiny) and of Marie 
Anne Bernard. She was a natural daughter, 
and was legitimized only in 1745. Under the 
patronage of M. d’Harmoncourt and of 
President de Saint-Lubin, she was admitted 
at the age of sixteen to the corps de ballet 
of the Comédie-Francaise. Her first lover 
seems to have been an actor called Léger. 
Théveneau de Morande, in his famous pamphlet 
called ‘ Le Gazetier Cuirassé,’ says, a few years 
afterwards: ‘‘Of all the women who dance 
in opera, Mile. Guimard is the only one who 
did not begin with a laquais, a soldier, or a 
hairdresser; she owes to the dancer Léger her 
first lessons as well asa child, who was born in 
a garret, in midwinter, without a fire, without 
any courte-pointe of lace.” Readers of the 
‘Petites Cardinal’ will not be surprised that 
Mme. Guimard, the mother, did not much 
favor the dancer L’ger; she found a 
more useful friend for her daughter in 
a financier, and, under his protection, the 
Guimard entered in 1761 the corps de ballet 
of the Opéra. The discipline and organization 
of the corps de ballet is even now very nearly 
what it was in those times: the corps is like a 
regiment; the dancers form several classes; 
promotion is difficult; the work is very hard, 
and the salary is very small. Guimard was no- 
ticed at once; she attracted the attention of 
Count Butomlin, Ambassador of Russia, of 
Comte de Rochefort, who gave her a diamond 
necklace of great value; but she formed a more 
durable liaison with a man who has left a name 
in the literary society of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. M. de la Borde was first ‘ valet-de- 
chambre ordinaire” of the King, governor of 
the Louvre. He published a ‘Choix de Chan- 
sons,’ in four volumes, which is the finest illus 
trated work of the last century; the engrav- 
ings by Moreau le Jeune in the first volume 
are the best specimens of a delicate art which 
has not yet been surpassed. It is a great pity 
that Moreau le Jeune did not illustrate the 
three last volumes; their illustrations were 
confided to good artists, but have not the ex- 
quisite beauty of Moreau’s. (The Duc d’Au- 
male possesses in his collections a copy of De la 
Borde’s ‘Chansons’ in vellum, with all the ori- 
ginal drawings; it is the copy made for La 
Borde himself.) 

La Borde was a man of the world. He was 
amiable and intelligent, and Voltaire said of 
him: 

“ Avec tous les talents le destin oe naitre; 


Il fait tous les plaisirs de la sociéte. 
He became the protector en titre of the Gui- 
mard, who gave him a daughter in April, 1763. 
Guimard became rapidly a favorite of the Pa- 
ris public and of the Court. ‘ Atthat time,” 
says Goncourt, ‘‘there was a Sultan at the 
Opéra whose box was a harem, always full of 
old Cancers, pensioned by him, of dancers 
seules, en double, figurantes, surnumératres 
(these were the names given to the various di- 
visions of the corps de ballet]. This Sultan 
was the Marshal Prince de Soubise.”” Moreau 
le Jeune has represented Soubise in the magni- 
ficent engraving called ‘‘La petite Loge” in 
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the ‘ Monument du Costume,’ a work which is 
really a monument of the eighteenth century, 
of its manners and graces and morality. In 
this ‘‘ petite Loge’ you see a mother—a true 
or pretended mother—presenting to Soubise, 
sitting in his chair, a young d-butante. 

In 1768 we find Guimard receiving an allow- 
ance of 2,000 écus per month from Soubise, and 
living in a style which had never been equalled 
by any dancer. She received money in both 
hands, as La Borde had continued his relations 
with her, and La Borde was a fermier-général. 
She gives three suppers every week—one for 
the grand seigneurs of the Court, one for the 
authors, artists, philosophers; a third for a 
mixed company, entirely devoted to pleasure. 
She has a country-house at Paulin and a thea- 
tre. Princes of the blood go to Paulin as they 
go to Versailles. She has among her authors 
Collé, who writes pieces for her theatre, and 
Carmontelle, who writes proverbs; La Borde 
composes the music. At the age of twenty-five 
Guimard led the life of a princess: bet ween her 
dancing and her suppers, she sometimes visited 
the poor, she distributed money to the curés. 
An engraving of the time called ‘*Terpsithore 
charitable, ou Mile. Guimard visitant les pau- 
vres,” shows her entering a garret where lies 
an old man; she is followed by a troop of cu- 
pids bearing bread, bottles, and soup. Her ex- 
penses were so great that she had to take a 
third protector in the person of the Bishop of 
Orleans, Mgr. de Tarente, who lived in the 
coulisses of the academy of dance and of mu- 
sic. (Wehave his portrait by Gabriel de Saint- 
Aubin.) She built for herself a hétel in the quar- 
ter which is now called the Chaussée d’Antin 
and is in the midst of Paris, but which then was 
almost adesert. The ‘‘ Temple of Terpsichore,” 
as it was called, was a little palace, a marvel of 
taste. La Borde saw to all its details. Frago- 
nard was among the decorators, and painted 
Guimard in the costume of a shepherdess of 
the Opéra. The house-warming of the Temple 
was a great event. Two princes of the blood 
were among the happy few who were ad- 
mitted to see the ‘‘ Partie du Chasse de Henri 
IV.,” which was played in the theatre on that 
great night. She had now two theatres, one 
at Paulin and one in Paris. Goncourt enters 
into many details concerning the representa- 
tions which took place for the amusement of 
the Guimard and her friends. I confess that 
I am surprised he should take so much trouble 
about such trifles. All this light literature of 
the eighteenth century is like a perfume which 
has lost its odor; it is very volatile, often very 
coarse and disgusting. 

The Guimard may have been a good dancer, a 
woman of some wit; she was no better than a 
common courtesan, and, like all persons of her 
class, she was occupied only with her quarrels 
with her rivals. The horizon of such persons 
is perforce very limited,though they sometimes 
associate with persons of a high rank; but they 
reduce these to their own level. The history 
of the quarrels of the Guimard with other 
actors and actresses is very tiresome. M. Gon- 
court is obliged to enter into all the details of 
this vulgar warfare, for otherwise his book, al- 
ready very thin, would have been reduced 
to the proportions of a magazine article. 





The Guimard was really not a suitable sub- | 
ject for a book; there is nothing in her life | 


to interest the general public. We cannot 
take much compassion on her when she is 
ruined in the end. When the ruin came, she 
had a happy idea: she put her hétel in a lot- 
tery. The following prospectus was printed: 
‘* Prospectus of a lottery of the house of Mlle. 


Ist of May, 1786, in a room of the Hotel des 
Menus, Rue Bergére, before a public officer.” 


Then follows a detailed description of the 
‘**Temple” and of its furniture. The lottery 
consisted of 2,500 tickets at 920 livres apiece; 
there was to be but one winning ticket 
prize was gained by the Comtesse du Lau, who 
had bought a single ticket; she sold the house 
soon afterwards to the banker Perregaux at 
the price of 500,000 frances, 

The later years of such persons as the Gui 
On 
the 14th of August, 1789, when she was forty-six 


mard are generally spent in obscurity. 


years old, she married a dancer, Despreaux, 
who was fifteen years younger than herself 
The Revolution soon deprived her of her pen 
sions; she took small lodgings with her hus 
band on the top of the Butte Montmartre, and 
wrote useless petitions to the Government to 
get her pension from the Opéra paid. The 
Empire did not bring back her past opulence; 
she left Montmartre, however. died in 
the Rue Ménars on the 4th of May, ISI6, at 
Her death 
passed unnoticed; she had long been forgotten 


She 


the age of seventy-four years. 


Correspondence. 


THE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


PRESIDENT AND HIS KIN. 


Sir: A Chicago paper announces that a 
meeting has been held there of ‘the Cleve 
lands of Chicago” to take the initial steps to- 
wards organizing all the Clevelands of the 
United States to meet the President at the 
World's Fair. 

As one of the many thousand descendants of 
Moses Cleveland—the progenitor of the race 
who came to this country two hundred and 
sixty years ago, I wish to enter my protest 
against the effort, not only as repulsive to good 
taste, but as laying a needless additional bur- 
den on the shoulders of our honored relative 
who has the misfortune to be President. Surely 
he has enough to suffer in the penalties insepa 
rable from his office, and his relatives should be 
the first to seek to alleviate rather than add to 
the inevitable nuisances attendant upon it. 

Family gatherings at best are very equivocal 
sources of gratification when indiscriminately 
extended. The weakest and most flatulent 
members are pretty sure to come to the front, 


} portunity to 
The 





and little opportunity can be afforded for those | 


to find each other out who might really dis- 
cover such kindred tastes and sympathies as 
alone make acquaintance desirable or friend 
ship possible. And if such is true of ordinary 
gatherings, where the members meet on equal 
terms, how much more emphatically would it 
be so in this instance, where the predominating 
influence of one individual would be such that 
all the rest must perforce appear in the rile of 
bobs to the tail of his kite. I have too much 
respect for him, and too firm a faith in his 
possession of the most marked traits of the 
best of his ancestry, to believe it would be 
agreeable to him. 

Eight generations have passed since the ad- 
vent to this country of the first of the name. 
and the increase must be many thousand fold 
I trust they number among them a reasonable 
proportion of honest and respectable people 
I know they have comprised many truly nobk 
and good men and women; but no who can 
look back upen even two or three generations 


me 


| of his ancestry can fail to discover individuals 


| whose intimacy he would not 


Guimard which will be drawn publicly, the ; 


> + } 
Care To seen 


in such a heterogeneous crowd as the ninth 


and | 


O33 


generation would present, the claim of brothes 
hood could hardly exceed that which is due to 
all our fellow-beings 
I speak for myself alone, having had no op 
onsult with others, but Lam firm 
the 
endeavored to express will commend itself to 
of the 
hereditary traits of 
A CLEVELAND 


in the conviction that sentiment I have 


the best representatives family as < 
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“GOOD CHARACTER AND COMPETEN 
CY IN CITY GOVERNMENT 
To THE Eprtor or Tur Nation 
Sik: Secretary Carlisle's determination to en 
force the rule of “good character and compe 


tency” in the appointment of lighthouse keep 


ers, on Which vou recently commented, is om 
the 


lence to 


effort that 


of an increasing number of evidences of 


Further evi 
by the 
is now being made to have reason and c 


dawn of rational politics 
the same effect is furnished 
MEO 


THuhict 


sense applied to the administration of 


pal affairs in Chicago. A formidable move 
ment, headed by our leading citizens, to effec 
tively protest against “‘ gang rule” and its able 


exponent, Mr. Carter Harrison, is now on foot 
\ ‘citizens’ ticket,” composed of Republicans 


and Democrats in equal numbers, has been et 


dorsed by the Republican Convention, Th 
platform pledges the candidates to the merit 
system of appointments, to the substitution of 


salaries for fees, adequate compensation to the 


city for franchises, clean streets, free publi 


baths, parks, libraries, museums, et 





At a recent mass-meeting held in the int 
rest of this movement, one of the speakers per 
tinently asked, ‘‘ What is a city t a bus 
ness corporation >" and added, he Mayor 
we are going to elect is a man wil is going t 
conduct the business of the city on business 
principles.” Mr. Allerton, the candidate for 
Mavor, said that he did not appear “as a Re 
publican, nor as a Democrat, nor as the expo 
nent of any strictly political party, but as the 


of the 


Democrats of 


representative good citizens of Chicago, 


who, whether Republicans, de 
momical, liberal adminis 

He further 
parties to 
a forcible comment, 
which partisan mad 


thev should need to 


sire a clean, pure, ec 
tration” of 


said 


the affairs 
object of all 
rnument ~ 


rut 


city’s 
* The main is 
have good gove 
indeed, on the lengths to 
ness has driven men, that 
be reminded that the only reason for a par 
ty’s being is ** to have 

Another enc 
fact that the 
publican Committee 


good government” ! 

wiraging sign of the times is the 
citizens’ candidates and the Re 
have rejected the assess 
ments levied on the 
the present Republi 
th 
campaign 
plication 


This campai 


City Hall employees by 


an administration, and 


se who made such ‘contributions ” to the 


fun 
aul 


i may receive them back on ap 
gn is a matter of much more than 
All 
personally concerned in Chi- 


local interest ntending visitors to the 
World's Fair are 
cago being a place of physical and moral clean 
liness, where the atmosphere will not be pol 
luted the filth, 
and where lives and limbs will be safe from 
the assaults of footpads and ‘“ crooks.” 
But the of this contest will be still 
more lasting and far-reaching. The election of 
the non-partisan ticket, and the success and 


with soot nor streets with 


results 


satisfaction that are sure to follow a practical 
application of the ‘* business principles” theory 
to city government, will undoubtedly give a 
tremendous impetus to the cause of municipal 
reform throughout the land. Although the ul- 
timate triumph of reason in politics is inevita- 
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ble—unless our huge American governmental 


experiment is to prove a dire failure—it is ca- | 


pable of being greatly expedited, and for doing 
just this the coming election offers a magnifi- 
cent opportunity. 

Of course the combination of World’s Fair 
and civie pride explains the present move- 
ment. The growing disgust with ‘‘tnachine” 
methods was precipitated by a desire to pre- 
sent a fair appearance to visitors during the 
coming season. If the movement proves suc- 
cessful, Chicago will have contributed an addi- 
tional reason for the approaching jubilant 
celebration of American greatness; and the 
stimulus that such success would give to the 
cause of municipal reform would be by no 
means the least among the educational bless- 
ings that are expected to flow from the Fair. 


eR. T. 
CHicaao, March 25, 1893. 





THE ANGLO-SAXON SABBATH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In following the very interesting dis- 
cussion in your columns regarding the Puri- 
tan observance of the Sabbath, I noticed that 
no reference was at any time made to the posi- 
tion of the early English Church with regard 
to this question. As the matter has been no- 
where fully treated, perhaps a few notes at 
this time will prove of interest to your read- 
ers. I shall confine myself to the period before 
the Conquest. 

Both the seventh and the first days of the 
week were rest-days under the old dispensation 
(cf. Ex. xii. 16), and the meaning of ‘‘Sabba- 
tum ”’ is, therefore, not a little confused in the 
early English monuments. Of the many ex- 
amples that present themselves I select a few 
from the Anglo-Saxon Gospels: 

Mett. xii, 8, rod ocaSBarov, Vulg. Sabbati, 
Corpus MS. restedaeges, Hatton MS. restes- 
dayges, Lindisfarne Gloss To sunnadae ) to 
saternes daeg (*waes dhaera Judea sunnadaeg 
=to Sunday or to Saturday that was the Jew- 
ish Sunday. 

Mark xv, 42, rapackeviy 6 gore mpocaBBarov, Vulg. 
Parasceue quod est ante Sabbatum, Corp. Hat. 
1 is aer saeterdags = the day before Saturday, 
Rushworth MS. Lind. Gl. » is fore sunnan- 
daeg =the day before Sunday. 

Luke xxiii, 54 cdfarov éxépacxe, Vulg. sab- 
batum illucescebat, Corp. Hat. saeterdaeg 
onlyhte = Saturday dawned, Rush. Lind. GI. 
sunnadaeg inlixade (Rush. -ende) = Sunday 
dawned. 

Luke xxiii, 56, rd wév odBBarov, Vulg. et qui- 
dem Sabbato, Corp. Hat. on saeterndaeg (on 
Saturday), Rush. synnadaeg (Sunday), Lind. 
Gl. sunnadaeg (Sunday). 

In Alfred’s Version of Bede's ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,’ III., xiv (17), mention is made of 
‘‘one of the rest-days that is now called Sun- 
day.” 

This consideration of the regard paid to 
Sunday as a Jewish Sabbath will prepare us 
for the discussion to follow. Bede, ‘De Tem- 
porum Ratione,’ c. vi. (Migne, ‘ Patrologa 
Latina,’ 90, p. 313), directs “that the English 
Sabbath, like the Jewish, be observed from 
evening to evening.” The Anglo-Saxon laws 
are the chief testimony to this observance. Cf. 
Withred, Laws (697 a. p.), Thorpe, p. 17, 
Schmid, p. 16; Theodore, ‘Penitentiale’ xvii. 
sec. 6, Thorpe, 283 ; xxxviii., sec 8, Thorpe, 298. 
Ata later day the Sabbath rest was extended 
to include the time between Saturday at none 
(two P.M.) and Monday’s dawn. Cf. Edgar’s 
Laws, II., 5; Schmid, 188; Thorpe, 112; Canute, 
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the reason for this change ? 
(‘ Hist. Anglo-Saxon Church,’ ed 1845, vol i., 
p. 341), ‘‘ At a later period, some time before 
the reign of Edgar, though probably no change 
had taken place in the ecclesiastical compu- 
tation, the freedom of the Sunday was en- 
larged in favor of the working population.” 
This could be debated; but there is another 
question of more interest to us at this time. 
Why did Sunday receive honor in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church? Two answers are ready from 
Anglo-Saxon churchmen : 

(1.) Aelfric, whose conservatism is well 
known, holds to the teaching of the Fathers 
(Thorpe’s Homilies, IT., 206-30). ‘‘Saturday was 
called rest-day until Christ’s passion. On that 
day Christ’s body lay in the tomb, and he arose 
from death on Sunday, and this day is the day 
of rest to all Christian men, and holy, on ac- 
count of Christ’s resurrection. We must ever 
celebrate this day with spiritual honor, etc.” 

(2.) There were, however, other churchmen 
at this period who were not unaffected by the 
theories that had filtered into the Church a few 
centuries before. One of these was the strong 
advocate of the Sunday observance in the col- 
lection of homilies classed under the name of 
Wulfstan (Napier, Berlin, 1883). He agrees, of 
course, with the views of Aelfric (XLIV., 222, 
28), but to him the Lord’s resurrection was not 
the only thing that made Sunday a rest-day. 
The catalogue of Scriptural events that he gives 
shows the blending of the Jewish Sabbath with 
the rest-day of the new dispensation. XLIII., 
210, 10: ‘On this day (sunnandaeg) was Adam, 
the first man, created, and on this day Moses 
and his troop crossed the Red Sea dry-shod. 
On this day the Lord began to feed the people 
with manna, the heavenly meat. The Lord 
said; ‘Six days are given to you to labor, but 
the seventh is the holy rest-day.’” XLIIL., 
211, 11: ‘‘On Sunday was Christ baptized, and 
on the same day the Spirit descended upon his 
Apostles.” 

The Wulfstan homilist had ample reason to 
be satisfied with the correctness of this ob- 
servance. Very strong proof is found in the 
testimony of Nial, the Scotch deacon (Wulfs. 
xliii., 211, 27), who had enjoyed the exceptional 
privilege of a five-weeks’ visit to Paradise, and 
had declared, upon his return, ‘‘that God was 
violently opposed to any work between None 
Saturday and Monday’s dawn.” 

Another homilist of 150 years later had even 
stronger support (Old English Homilies, iii., A. 
20, 80, Morris, ‘ Early English Specimens’). The 
Lord is made to say: ‘‘ Arise now, Paul, arise; 
I grant rest according to your request from 
Saturday at None until Monday’s dawn even 
until Doomsday.” 

Had ‘ H.” given his attention to the Anglo- 
Saxon codes, he would have noticed quite a 
difference between them and the statutes of 
later centuries. The laws forbid in many 
places trading, travelling, hunting, marriage, 
and executions upon the Lord’s Day. We have 
besides a remarkable bit of evidence from the 
early eleventh-century ‘Colloquy of Aelfric’ 
(Wright-Wiilker, ‘Vocabularies,’ i., 92). The 
hunter is asked: ‘*‘ Did you hunt to-day?” He 
replies: ‘‘I did not because it is Sunday, but 
yesterday I hunted.” 

I could add mych to the present material, 
but enough has been said to show that the 
Puritan adaptation of the Jewish Sabbath was 
anticipated on English soil by over five hun- 
dred years. FREDERICK TUPPER, JR. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, March 21, 1893. 
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A VESPUCIAN FRAUD 





To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The Latin version of the four voyages 
of Vespucius issued at the St.-Dié press and 
made by Bassin is in small quarto, and pur- 
ports to be translated from the French. Ter- 
naux-Compans says there were no books print- 
ed at this press except in this small quarto 
shape. This Latin edition bears in the colo- 
phon the emblem of the St.-Dié press. Some 
copies are dated in May, others in September, 
1507, the type being kept standing between the 
two issues. This Bassin Latin was used by 
Gryneus in the several editions of his * Novus 
Orbis,’ and fourteen leaves from his book in 
the Paris (1532) edition (pp. 135-160) have been 
made the basis of what is put forward as a 
unique copy of a wholly unknown edition of 
the same Latin version, issued on the same 
day in May, 1507, and in folio form, but with 
the difference that it professes to be translated 
from the Spanish. The pagination of these 
fourteen leaves has been altered by scratching 
out the original figures and stamping in new 
figures, with a star before and after the new 
figure to conceal the traces of the old ones; 
but the process is discernible by holding the 
pages to the light. A similar change has been 
made in the signature marks, m. n. 0. being 
converted to a. b. c. 

For a title-page a leaf containing an address 
to the reader has been taken from some other 
book (which called Vespucius Albericus) and 
reversed in binding so as to give a blank recto, 
on which a title has been made with the pen. 
The final leaf, like the title, is of different 
paper from the body of the book, and is wholly 
pen-work. The fabricator has left discernible 
the lead-pencil rulings which guided him in his 
work; and the cut which is the emblem of the 
St. Dié press does not correspond in measure- 
ments and otherwise to a genuine impression. 

Further, this fraudulent book, which is said 
to have been found in Italy, has been facsimiled 
in a hundred copies, and the catalogue of a 
dealer in Milan has been received in this coun- 
try, offering these facsimiles at a hundred lire. 
The professed original has been offered to 
American collectors at 5,000 marks. The fa- 
bricated title reads thus: 

DE AMERICII [sic] VESPVTII NAVIGA 
TIONE AD INSVLAS NOVAS 
TERRASQVE IN 
COGNI- 

TAS. 

AB HISPANA LINGVA AD LATI 
NAM EIVSDEM AVCTO 
RIS PRIMA TRADV 

CTIO. 

It will be perceived that a peculiar interest 
would attach to the book from such a title, 
were it genuine. In the first place, it claims 
that Spanish was the original tongue of the 
narrative, and that the translation was not 
made from the French as the quarto issue of 
the same day from the same press alleges, and 
yet the Latin is Bassin’s version in each case. 
There is also in the title a tantalizing ambi- 
guity, which raises a doubt if the Latin was 
not made by Vespucius himself, and thus it 
would open the question as to the privity of 
that navigator to the actions of the St.-Dié co- 
terie, by whom the name of Americus was 
given to the ‘‘ mundus novus.” 

Henry Stevens, in the Athenceum (London), 
July 4, 1885, exposed the forgery of a professed 
unique edition of Cadamosto’s voyages made 
in the same way by taking pp. 1-78 of the Paris 
(1532) edition of Grynzeus, with a forged title 
and colophon leaf, which was probably the 
work of the fabricator of the present Vespu- 
cius. JUSTIN WINSOR. 


March 30, 1893] 


GRASS WIDOW. 


fo THE Eprtor OF THE NATION 

Sir: My attention was caught by a letter in 
the last Nation, signed “ F. H.,” onthe subject 
of the derivation of the term 
and, though no etymologist, I venture humbly 
to present this solution of the question. 

‘F. H.” mentions that ‘in England the 
term widow signifies an unmarried 
woman who has had a child,” and says that the 
Rev. Robert Forby defined the term as mean- 
ing ‘‘a fair one whose nuptials, not celebrated 
in a church, were consummated, in pastoral 
simplicity, on the green turf.” Now, it is, I 
believe, a fact that many English expressions 


‘grass widow,” 


grass 


survive in this country which long ago passed 
out in England, and the term ‘‘to 
grass" a woman, meaning ‘‘to rape,” is one 
which I have often heard used. So why may 
not the Rev. Robert Forby’s solution of the 
problem be the correct one after all: 

HENRY H. CARTER. 


of use 


LEWISTON, ME., March 25, 1893. 


Notes. 


D. APPLETON & Co.’S spring announcements 
include ‘ The Gilded Man, and Other Pictures 
of the Spanish Occupancy of America,’ by A. 
F. Bandelier ; ‘The United States,’ Elisée Re 
clus’s third volume in the North American sec- 
tion of his ‘Earth and its Inhabitants’; a 
‘Guide-Book to Alaska and the Northwest 
Coast,’ by Miss E. R. Scidmore ; * Three Roads 
to a Commission in the United States Army,’ 
by Lieut. W. P. Burnham ; ‘General Greene,’ 
by Col. F. V. Greene, and ‘General Johnston,’ 
by R. M. Hughes, in the ‘‘ Great Commanders ” 
‘The Story of My Life,’ 
Ebers; ‘Many Intentions,’ short stories by 
Rudyard Kipling ; ‘The Art of Taking a Wife,’ 
by P. Mantegazza; ‘ The Simple Adventures of 
a Mem-sahib,’ by Sara Jeannette Duncan; the 
second volume of Herbert Spencer's * Princi- 
ples of Ethics,’ and * The Laws and Properties 
of Matter,’ by R. T. Glazebrook. 

Macmillan & Co. will issue in thirteen vol 
umes the Works of the Bronté Sisters, and in 
two Miss Burney’s ‘ Evelina,’ uniform with the 
charming edition of Jane Austen edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson; a of 
Coleridge, uniform with the Tennyson, Words- 
worth, Shelley, and Matthew Arnold already 
issued; in eight volumes, Pepys’s Diary, com- 
plete for the first time, with the exception 
of a few unprintable passages, from the tran- 
script bequeathed to Magdalene College, Cam 
bridge, by the late Mynors Bright; ‘The En- 
glish Town the Fifteenth Century,’ 
Alice Stopford Green, in two volumes ; ‘Some 
Hints on Learning to Draw, with contem- 
porary illustrations, by G. W. C. Hutchin- 
son; ‘The Eloping Angels,’ by William Wat 
son; and the following 
Goethe, 


series : by Georg 


one-volume edition 


in by 


translations ;: from 
by T. Bailey Saun- 
‘Introduction to the 
Study of from Prof. 
Wundt, Human Animal 
Psychology,’ by Profs. J. E. Creighton and E. 
B. Titchener of Cornell University: and from 
Prof. Zupitza, ‘An Old and Middle English 
Reader,’ by Prof. Geo. E. MacLean of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Also Mr. William Win- 
ter’s memorial address on George William Cur- 
tis, with a portrait. 

The second number of the Sewanee Revier, 


‘Prose Maxims,’ 
ders; from Prof. Cossa, 

Political 
‘ Lectures 


Economy *: 


on and 


the quarterly issued by the University of the 
an 


South, contains excellent article on the 











ation. 


The N 


Rev. Charles Wolfe, who wrote the *‘ Burial of 
Sir John Moore.” We understand that tl 
writer of this, Prof. W. P. Trent, the bi 


William Gilmer 


Wolfe's p 


ographer of 

hand a careful edition of 
The Book 

the Life of 

which wiil contain not 


new by Thomas 


let 


liresh 


a few unpublished 


ters, new light on * Robinson Crusoe.’ an 


private life 
‘Oxford Men and their Colleges,’ 


Foster, a 


facts concerning Defoe's 
by Joseph 
his ‘Alumni 


supplement to Oxo 


nienses,’ is on the eve of appearing in a volume 
100 full-page 
illustrations from engravings after Turner, ete 


Mr. Foster has had 


merous Oxford historians for the 


of 400 pages, containing nearly 
the collaboration of nu 
notices of the 
several colleges 

A. C. McClurg & Co, have in press * The 
Best Letters of William C 
Anna B, MeMaban; a large-paper edition of 
Eugene and Roswell M. Field’s * Echoes from 
the translations of 
lyrics; 


owper,” edited 


Farm’ Horatian 
and ‘ The 


by Thomson Jay Hudson 


Sabine 
Law of Psychic Phenomena,’ 
‘Theology of the Old Testa 
by Prof. H. G. Mitchell of 
the Boston University, is soon to be issued by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co 

Tait, Sons & Co 


tence,” by Maxwell Gray, 


Pietenbring’s 


ment,’ translated 


‘The Li 
author of 

lence of Dean Maitland’; and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
‘Victorian Age of 


announce ist Sen 


The Si 
English Literature. in two 
volumes 

The second volume of Mr. James Rodway’s 
‘History of British Guiana’ has just been is 
sued from the Argosy 
merara. 


press, etown, De 


Cre rye 


Beginning with an account of the 


cupation by the French in 1782-1783, Mr. Rod 
way goes on to tell of the downfall of th 
Dutch West India Company and the consequent 


changes in the administration of the 
ments; next of the capture in 179 by the B: 

tish, of the effect of British influence, of the ces 
Dutch in 1802, and of the 
by the British in 1803 of the col 


sion to the recapture 
Which in 


Britain The 


work is brought down to the slave insurrection 


Dies, 


IS14 were finally ceded to Great 


in 1824, of which the author gives a grap! ‘ 
count. The get-upof the volume, in print and 
binding, maintains the reputation of Mr. James 
Thomson, the enterprising proprietor tl 
Argosy press. Mr. Rodway is engaged upon 
the third volume of his History, which wil 
complete the work. He is, we ma id, tt 
writer of the bright little *Handbook to Br 


tish Guiana,’ which, with its wealt f illustra 











tions, has been specially prepared nex 
tion with the Jony’s exhibit at the World's 
Fair 
The second volum f David Nutt’s edition 
of Florio’s Montaigt taining t s nd 
book of the Essays) presents the same rits 
and demerits as its predecessor: the merits of 
the publisher, the demerits of the editor, Mr 
George Saints! \ s Wwe sa at 
editor, since the word ted is now dropped 
from the th iZ N x t s 
prints adorn these pages pI s 
ones, as lf tin | S 
for the hand of man to touc! fs np. 41 
ina charming passag tA s trans 
s] —* assae t ¢ cht 
sy toe y said 
r rather F Ss print 
tinues to say in IS Wet the 
number of the ignorant bad been utterly con 
founded had not his book st s f 1 out 
the dust of ig an v s eT 
deavours we dare not beth speak and write 


Even Ladies are therewith able to confront 





tS 
-- 
~~ 
"7 


Masters of urts Monta uid “a 
Inercy, nous osons foo re eft} 
escrire "—not “not lare, but i ( 
the same page Montaigr ises the ph 
par longue nversation t ios PM 
made this “through a neg nvers " 
the present editor so reads it iH uls a 
great many other strange things in M 
taigne’s book that were never in Monta 
mind, and consequently these volumes ar 
very desirable for any one who is not a student 


of Montaigne, or of English literatur 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 








It is singular that there is no one history 
of English literature at all satisfactory " 
text-book Taine’s is ft ng and t 
thine, Stopford Brooke's too short 
others impossibl Especially this ¢ 
case when, as in acader x 8 t . 
and some of the smaller colleges, it) ts 
cessary that the student lx sof . 
with selections from the works t 
important authors, instead of tx t { 
loose in a well-tiled and well-arra { 
brary The nearest approach to text 
book that will meet such requirements 
is not a compound of useless | raphica 
details and inane criticism, and t erly 
treats the history of literature as a part 
general history, is Mr. Heurvy S. Pa ust 
‘ Representative English Lite 
Chaucer to Tennyson, selected at 
mented with historical connections Hlenry 
Holt & Co The volume is an octay a 
pages, of which about a halt « . . 
fullv chosen selections The sty < 
respectable, the text accurate, t \ 
cellent. Not even the d st pul 
t without feeling ¢t hist | 
on tv of the facte ae 
in the hands SK Tet . . 
sch @ t 1 - tow e wank 
real interest atur It is 
of teachu \ Mr. Pa ast’s work s 
gests that progress st tx ‘ 

Prof. MeLaughilin’s * Literary (1 : 
Students’ (Henry Holt & ¢ sa t 
the extent some L pes ir se 
t s from Jonson, Drvdet \ . Swift 
Johnsot and eight well-k ‘ tics of t 
century, including sly Ne Mr. } 
H. Hutton. The preface seems tous s what 
enigmatic, and the notes wl n 
volume nsist larygeiv t e s a s of 
the text. Interesting ass st tions a 
s hard to see wh in be t wtte r this 
print of then Literary ticism, as sucl 
annot be made a subject of study the se 
lary schools, nor, except are cases, in tl 
first two v at ge; and ler students 
would need a text-book of a very diff t sort 

A droll concepti f an« s duty is ex 
hibited by Mr. Georg i ‘Select Orat . 
f Da Webster Bost 1. ¢ 
( He has 1 ul i the 
that Webster t K With ¢ T I » Flac 4) In 
the ** Dartmouth College Case p. 58), which 

the general reader” would not be likely t 

tect. and he actuallv does not understand 


able allusion te Virginia and the 











le James tl Bunker Hill Monument,” 

where the tor says, ‘* Nor will our brethren 
another and ancient colony forget the place of 

ts first establishment till their river shall cease 
to flow by it” (p. 122). This. we are told in all 
seriousness, is a reference to Maryland and 


We 
and 


Ark and the Dove 
expected Ararat 


Father White and the 
sh uu: 1 as 
Father Noah, the other ark and the other dove 


have 


soon 


By the way, the fine description of Columbus 
in the opening of the same speech is better 
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than ninety-nine-hundredths of the poems that 
have been written on the subject, and might 
have elicited a line of comment in the year of 
the Columbian Fair. 

A pleasant story of the works and ways of 
some children during their summer holiday is 
‘That Mary Ann’ by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark 
(D. Lothrop Co.), Kindness, grammar, and 
a suspicion of woman’s rights form the triple 
didactic strand which binds together the va- 
rious incidents, many of which are amusing 
and all well told. Occasionally the little fishes 
talk like whales, being not so much gramma- 
tical as pedantic, but usually they are natural 
and generally interesting. Mrs. Clark has suc- 
ceeded in making of simple materials a read- 
able book quite above the average of children’s 
stories. 

The annual report of the Boston Browning 
Society contains an interesting though not ex- 
tensive list of titles of works by and about the 
two Brownings at present in the library of the 
Society. It is of interest to note that there is 
a membership of over 200 women and not quite 
thirty men. Most of the latter, however, are 
persons of some literary repute, and seem to 
have held themselves responsible for a large 
share of the original work done during the 
year. 

The Educational Club of Philadelphia has 
printed in a neat pamphlet the letters of advice 
and of welcome it received from well-known 
men throughout the country. These letters 
are of very varying value. The most interest- 
ing—and the one which most clearly reveals 
the need of an educational club in Philadelphia 
—is from Mr. Henry Carey Baird, who thanks 
God that he never went to college, and who 
boasts of a strong feeling against institutions 
of learning, principally because they teach ‘‘so 
much bad political eeonomy—a thing so vicious 
that to it can be clearly traced the late rebel- 
lion, which, I am firmly convinced, would never 
have taken place had there been no colleges in 
the land.” 

The current Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society contains a paper by Dr. 
Elliott Coues describing minutely the original 
MS. journals and field note-books of Lewis and 
Clark, which he has arranged, continuously 
numbered, paginated, and indexed in the course 
of his consultation of them while editing a 
new edition of Biddle’s ‘ History of the Expe- 
dition.’ Thirteen bound volumes are in the 
handwriting of the two explorers, which was 
so good, though different in character, ‘ that 
there is perhaps not a word, possibly not a let- 
ter, in the whole of these manuscripts not now 
distinctly legible.” Dr. Coues bestows the high- 
est praise on Biddle’s labors as an editor of 
these materials, and explains the extreme 
meagreness of the natural-history notes by 
showing the intention to have them separately 
worked up and published by Dr. B. 8. Barton, 
who died soon after the History appeared. 

A ‘Catalogue of the Collections of the Bos- 
tonian Society in the Memorial Halls of the 
Old State-house,’ just edited by the Society’s 
clerk, Mr. Samuel Arthur Bent, isa pamphlet 
of 91 pages octavo, embracing 1,082 numbers 
exclusive of perhaps a third as many objects 
in special cases or portfolios, and a large quan- 
tity of programmes, bills of fare, tickets of ad- 
mission, orders of exercises, and the like mount- 
ed for binding but not enumerated. By far the 
greater part of this priceless exhibition relates 
to and is illustrative of Boston, her topogra- 
phy, growth in area, and changes in laying out 
and in grade, succession of buildings, devasta- 
tions by fire, and history, in both its local and 
its national aspect. It is seldom that any ob- 


, 





ject creeps in so foreign asa fragment of the old 
Roman wall of Britain, nor should such intrud- 
ers be welcomed to a limited space where even 
Bostonian relics press upon the accommoda- 
tions for the literary and pictorial souvenirs 
of greater worth. A separate historical mu- 
seum may ultimately arise to meet the exigen- 
cies of accumulation. The portraits are nu- 
merous, and those of Bostonians proper form 
an imposing array of great citizens. In the 
smaller pieces, such as the civil and military 
commissions, deeds, broadsides, caucus lists, 
autograph letters, etc., the antiquarian and 
historian have a rich field of exploration and 
storehouse of illustration. 

Another preservative institution in Boston is 
the (State) Commission of Public Records, 
which has been reéstablished after a singular 
legislative lapse with regard to its mainte- 
nance. Commissioner Swan's fifth report on 
the custody and condition of the public records 
exhibits anew the qualities which bespeak fit- 
ness for his post. We can only mention here 
its list, supplementary to that of the first re- 
port, which shows the extent to which the 
Commission has aided in the recovery of lost 
or mislaid, and the rescue of perishing, records 
of towns, courts, and vital statistics. In Bos- 
ton alone have turned up three thousand inden- 
tures binding apprentices filed with the town 
clerk from November 27, 1734, to 1805. These 
bear the signature of the Selectmen of Boston, 
are of great historical and genealogical value, 
and will undoubtedly be published by the Bos- 
ton Recerd Commissioners. We have more 
than once remarked on the utility of these re- 
ports of Mr. Swan to States, counties, and 
towns outside of Massachusetts to which the 
preservation of records is of importance; and 
what community is to be excepted? So we 
again notice his exhibition of the excessive and 
impossible requirements of town clerks annual- 
ly made by heedless legislatures. Mr. Swan 
enumerates seventeen added to the clerk’s load 
by last year’s Legislature in Massachusetts, be- 
sides three new penalties for neglect! 

House Document No. 150 of the Massachusetts 
General Court is a substantial volume of 147 
pages, illustrated with thirty-one plates and 
fourteen maps and diagrams. It is the Report 
of the Board of the Metropolitan Park Com- 
missioners created last summer, and discusses 
in a broad way the need for open spaces (great 
and small), hill and pond and river and forest 
preserves, and access to the seashore, of the 
metropolitan district, viz., the territory with- 
in a radius of eleven miles from the Boston 
Statehouse. A large colored map of this dis- 
trict, on the scale of an inch to a mile, accom- 
panies the reports of the Board’s Secretary, 
Mr. Sylvester Baxter, and landscape architect, 
Mr. Charles Eliot, and shows the existing 
parks, pleasure-grounds, and connecting boule- 
vards, and the suggested acquisitions. Four 
acts in aid of the proposed measures are recom- 
mended to the Legislature, and we anticipate 
their adoption. They are in line with the sew- 
age measures already applied to the district, 
and have the most necessary relation to the 
water supply and general sanitary condition 
of the twelve cities and twenty-four towns 
grouped together by the Commissioners, as 
well as to the recreation of the 900,000 inhabi- 
tants. We commend this report to all legis- 


lators and to all public-spirited citizens of me- 
tropolitan districts the land over. 
be epoch-making. 

Announcement is made in a recent number 
of the National Geographic Magazine that 
the National Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington offers a gold medal for the best geo- 


It ought to 





graphical essay written by a scholar in a pub 
lic high school of the United States, and a cer- 
tificate of efficiency to the best essayist of each 
State. The subjects of the essays will be with- 
in the continent of North America. The essays 
must be composed entirely by the scholar, ani 
must not exceed 2,500 words in length. It is 
planned that the essays from each State shall 
be submitted to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who shall select the best 
three; these will be forwarded to Washington, 
where a committee of the Society will choose 
the best essay for each State and for the 
United States. In order to extend the useful 
ness of this project, the Society solicits gifts 
for medals or scholarships; and of these two 
means of encouraging study, we would empha- 
size the latter as by far the better. 

Three additional folios of the Geologic Atlas 
of the United States, similar to the Chatta- 
nooga folio, of which we gave editorial de 
scription a month ago, have now been issued. 
One includes Lassen Peak, in Northern Cali- 
fornia, with text and geological map by J. 8. 
Diller. Special illustrations are given of the 
Cinder cone, northeast of the Peak, one of the 
youngest volcanic eruptions in the country. A 
second folio contains the Sacramento, Cal., 
sheet, with a page of general outlines of the 
geology of the gold belt of the Sierra foot-hills, 
and with a special descriptive text and geologi- 
cal map by W. Lindgren. The third folio in- 
cludes the Hawley sheet of Northwest Massa- 
chusetts, with general and local text, as well 
as geological map, by Prof. B. K. Emerson of 
Amherst College. Other folios will soon be 
issued. 

The ‘‘De Vries portrait” of Washington is 
now in the market at the price of one thousand 
Dutch guilders (Frederick Muller & Co., 10 
Doelenstraat, Amsterdam). The ‘‘ discovery” 
of this oil painting, signed by the artist 
“C, Polk pinx. 1793,” was one of the interest- 
ing results of the trip of the Holland Society to 
the fatherland in 1888, The Rev. J. H. Suydam, 
D.D., of Rhinebeck, N. Y., described it in the 
Year-Book of the Holland Society for 1888-1889. 
A copy of the portrait is in the Society’s Year- 
Book for 1890, The owner of the painting, 
Mr. De Vries, senior, of Arnheim, who died in 
1892, stated that the painting was presented by 
Washington himself, the gift being accom- 
panied by an autograph letter, to Mr. Claas 
Taan, the owner’s ancestor. Unfortunately 
this autograph letter has been lost, but the 
other documents concerning the picture, the 
first owner’s will, declaration before the no- 
tary, correspondence, etc., are at the disposal 
of the purchaser. Claas Taan was one of 
those enterprising Hollanders who were 
prompt to sympathize with the American 
colonies. Running the blockade maintained 
by the British cruisers during the Revolution, 
he brought provisions into Baltimore at a 
critical juncture. He afterwards held proper- 
ty in Baltimore, and it is evident that Wash- 
ington appreciated the Dutchman’s enterprise 
very much as he did that of his more famous 
countryman, Prof. Luzac of Leyden, to whom 
he also sent an autograph letter of thanks, ac- 
companying it with the gift of his camp-stool 
used during the war of Independence, Charles 
Peale Polk, as Tuckerman’s ‘ Book of the Art- 
ists’ (p. 45) informs us, passed a year or two in 
America, and several portraits of Washington 
bear his signature, one of which belonged to 
the estate of Arthur Lee. Some American in- 
stitution or society should possess this picture. 


—Sir William, Anson's treatise on ‘ Parlia- 
‘ : ‘ w ‘ : 
ment,’ forming the first volume of his ‘ Law 
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and Custom of the [English] Constitution’ 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Mac- 
millan), and appearing first in 1886, has de 
servedly reached a second edition. It is writ- 
ten with refreshing brightness and clearness, 
in that easy but not undignified conversational 
style which characterizes the best Oxford lec- 
tures. Addressing himself primarily to stu- 
dents of law, Sir William Anson endeavors to 
limit his range to the existing law and practice, 
introducing only ‘‘so much of history as is 
necessary to explain how they have come 
to be what they are,” while he 
general questions less and enters into de- 
tail more than Professor Dicey. Considering 
the struggle that is now going on in France 
and elsewhere between opposing tendencies 
towards presidential government on the one 
side and towards cabinet government on the 
other—it seems a pity that the author has not 
occasionally placed himself at the point of 
view of the intelligent foreigner and explain- 
ed some things which he takes for granted— 
for instance, the existence of two great par- 
ties. It may be remarked, however, that the 
more rabid American-Irish critics of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home-Rule Bill will find here an 
explanation of the practical meaning of seve- 
ral of the clauses they have failed to under- 
stand, and especially that concerning money 
grants. Fortunately for the general reader, 
Sir William Anson does not confine himself so 
rigidly to the exposition of facts as his preface 
leads one to expect, but enlivens his pages with 
more than one expression of opinion worth 
listening to on Proportional Representation 
and other proposals. 


discusses 


—Ina short monograph, as well conceived 
as it is close compacted with historical facts 
and authorities, Mr. Caleb William Loring of 
Boston has subjected to a new discussion the 
perennial question whether, under the Consti- 
tution, a permanent National Union or a dis- 
soluble league was established by the United 
States. The full title of his treatise is *‘ Nulli- 
fication, Secession, Webster’s Argument, and 
the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, con- 
sidered in reference to the Constitution and 
historically’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The au- 
thor bas been incited to this reinvestigation by 
an intimation of Mr. Cabot Lodge, in his ‘ Life 
of Webster,’ to the effect that Hayne, in his 
famous controversy with the Massachusetts 
statesman, had the better of the argument, 
however much he may have been worsted in 
the trial of oratory. Mr. Lodge, it will be re- 
membered, adventures the bold statement that 
‘‘when the Constitution was adopted, it is safe 
to say that there was not a man in the coun- 
try, from Washington and Hamilton on the 
one side to George Clinton and George Mason 
on the other, who regarded the new system as 
anything but an experiment entered upon by 
the States, and from which each and every 
State had the right peaceably to withdraw—a 
right which was very likely to be exercised.” 
Mr. Loring does not find it difficult to explode 
this astonishing assertion. Conceding that the 
Constitution, regarded in the mode of its adop- 
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tion, represents a ‘‘ compact” among the States | 


and the people adopting it, he contends, with 
Madison, that the States and people under it 
made themselves into a perpetual, indissoluble 
union; that this was the understanding at the 
time it was ratified; that this understanding 
came again and again into formal expression; 
that it was this understanding which gave its 
vehemence and energy to the debate waged 
over the ratification of the instrument; that 


the Virginia ‘* Resolutions of "98," so far from 


| ceptibly improved on in the 


traversing this understanding, do but confirm 
it when those resolutions are rightly interpret 
ed; that the Kentucky ‘‘ Resolutions of "88," 
though asserting, as originally drawn by 
Jefferson, an absurd right of ‘ nullifica- 
tion,” reduced that alleged right to the form 
of a *‘solemn protest”; and that, consequent- 
ly, the doctrine of nullification and secession, 


as read between the lines of the Constitution 


at a later day, is as unhistorical as it is illogi- 
cal in theory and anarchical in tendency. This 
whole inquiry has a profound moral signifi- 
cance in the eyes of the writer, because he is 
unwilling that anybody should even tacitly 
rest in the pagan maxim that what was once 
a right under the Constitution may have been 
made impracticable by force. 


—Much as has been done by Marshall, Moor, 
Forby, Spurdens, Nall, and many occasional 
note-takers towards registering and elucidating 
the dialect of East Anglia, the subject is by no 
means yet exhausted. Of this fact a conclu- 
sive illustration has recently been furnished 
On the last day of 1892, a discussion of. East 


| lup, Nesqually, and Klickitat 


Anglianisms was initiated in the columns of | 


the Eastern Daily Press, published at Nor- 
wich, and was kept up with surprising spirit, 
These 
letters were contributed by no fewer than nine 
ty-five persons, among whom were not only 
gentlemen and clergymen, but farmers and la 
borers. 


chiefly in letters, for nearly two months 


Some of them are trifling enough cer 
tainly, while others are of genuine value, and 
bring to light peculiarities of expression hith- 
erto unrecorded. In the course of them are 
specified not far from five hundred words and 
phrases, of which a considerable number are 
etymologized or otherwise explained satisfac- 
torily. 
for remark, the bulk of the various contribu 
tions would be reduced at least a fourth part 
by eliminating repetitions and irrelevancies; 
the authors of many of them, by reason of un- 
from unfa- 
miliarity with English as spoken elsewhere 
than in their own neighborhood, having often 
mistaken as dialectal what is 


acquaintance with literature, or 


common to a 


large tract of Great Britain, if not to its entire | 


extent. The letters in question, prefaced and 
preluded by Mr. Cozens-Hardy, have been col- 
lected into a pamphlet entitled *‘ Broad Nor- 
folk,’ issued by the Norfolk News Company, 
Norwich, at the inviting price of 
An uncommonly good sixpennyworth the pur- 
Almost every page of it 
will reveal to New Englanders the birthplace 


sixpence 
chaser has in it, too. 


of dozens of the oddities of speech and pro- 
nunciation which distinguish them from other 
for the unrepublican 
‘*master,” how, as to one every here and there, 


Americans. Except 
his heart must warm towards the gusty home 
of his Puritan forefathers, to hear, if only on 
paper, from his fiveand-twentieth East An- 
glian cousin, ‘My master du say, if I du as 
I oughter du, I shouldn't du as I du du’ 

‘*T am like St. Paul.” again confesses the hun 

ble cousin aforesaid. ** What I oughter du I 
don’t du; and what I du du Idon’t ought.” As 
to this far-off kinsman’s dont owght, 
the vulgar use all England 





which 
ver, it is not per- 
Yankee'’s Aadn't 
ought 
The controversy for supremacy which for 
yand Nt 
ng line between Minneapolis 


some years agitated Chicag Louis, and 
still draws a dividi 
and St. Paul, has in shape been transferred to 
Seattle and Tacoma, in the State of Washing- 
ton ; but in this case public 
aroused 


feeling seems to be 


less Over population and business in- 


Though the circumstance hardly calls 


| 
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terests than over the simple name of a moun 
tain—Tacoma or Mt 
metrical and perfect in outline of all the giant 
summits of the United States. With an esti 
mated elevation of 14,444 feet, it overtops by 
two feet the famous Shasta Butte of 
nia, and falls by but a few hundred feet below 


Rainier, the most sym 


Califor 


the crowning elevation of the national domain 


exclusive of Alaska There is a measure of 
made 


f Science, that it 


truth in a recent utterance (February 6 


before the Tacoma Academy « 


‘is the most famous mountain peak in our 


country ; celebrated the globe over for its 


simple grandeur, it behooves 


tect it, and the park 


’ 
ur people 


around it, jealously and 


with sleepless vigilance.” The protection pr 
posed at the present time is that of flicially 
announcing a name, and, naturally enough, f 
the residents of Tacoma the nan f their own 
town presents itself with special appropriate 
ness and is endorsed to the Academy of Seis 


for official legislation \t a largely attended 
ineeting of this body 
present, including delegats 


tril ‘ 


much testimony was presented bearing uper 


the true er original name of the mountain 
which, by a majority evidence, would appea 
to have been Takh oma or Takh obet ‘Tacobet 


meaning, as 


) 
VariouslV imterpre 











ent authorities, ‘the m th snow 
mountain,’ * rumbling noise or sound t 
ing breast.’ ‘the gods," ‘friend at first sight 
and (the possible Nahuatl interpretation) * the 
place from which vou get coal Va iver'’s 
name of Rainier (Regnier) is ardently ter 
ed for by the inhabitants of Seattle. and has 
already largely crept into geographical litera 
ture. The National Board of Revis { Ge 
graphical Names will have here a delicate situ 


ation to deal with 





Protestant missions in China can hardly be 
said to be successful. if indeed they are not, as 
| some observers hold, absolutely losing ground 


| 


} 


t 
| ferent 


| 


| 








They have been established for half a century 


and there are now more than 1.) foreign Ia 
borers in the field, and vet their 
ber but 37,000, and the hatred felt for them by 


all classes is apparently stronger 


mverts num 
than ever 
The principal reasons for this seeming failure 


are given very cl vd dispassionately by a 





London Times while dis 


writer in the 
the 
China with the Powers Am 


SSI ng 


f 


difficulties of the diplomatic rel: 





are the 


ng these 
implacable hostility shown by the missionaries, 


with rare exceptions, to the native religions 


and ethics, especially to their an 





estor worship, 


and the more or less conflicting and confusing 





rites and teachings of the numerous “* polyony 
mous” societies and sects The mission 
aries,” savs this writer, ‘shave not agreed 


the Chinese word to 
Deity whom they preach, 
the 


ined or employ a dif 


among themselves as to 
express the single 
and for whom the Jesuits, Americans, and 
he English have each 
with the 


title. result of complete be- 


the native understanding.’ 
a@lition, 
and against the desire of the people, and are in 
force: the little 


med here and there, being 


wilderment to 


These teachers, in come uninvited 


reality only maintained by 
ongregations, fo 
feared by many thoughtful Chinese as the be 
ginnings of a ‘secret society, hostile to the 
commonwealth. of damage and detriment to 
the State.” Nor is this fear without reason, 
when it is remembered that ‘‘the Taiping re- 
bellion, by which over 20,000,000 of her people 
perished, was in its inception a Christian move- 
ment, led by a Christian convert, and project- 


ed to Christianize his countrymen.” The 
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writer advocates a closer supervision by the 
embassies over missionaries, a more careful se- 
lection by the societies of their employees, the 
restriction within the narrowest limits of or- 
phanages and sisterhoods, and deprecates es- 
pecially the employment of young unmarried 
foreign girls, whose presence in China is a real 
detriment to the cause which they serve. 


G. Kruell’s new portrait of Gen. Sherman 
may well be rated the greatest work of this 
artist and the highest achievement in wood- 
engraving. One naturally compares it with 
the masterly Grant in the same series, and it 
is most instructive to observe how the techni- 
cal treatment adapts itself to the character in 
each case. In Grant we have sheer weight, 
endurance, tenacity, almost stolidity, complete- 
ly expressed; in Sherman’s seamed and wea- 
ther-beaten face, which looks directly at us, 
we have the nervous organization, the keen 
and alert intelligence, the firmness, and the 
poise, never so perfect as in the heat of battle, 
rendered with a vital consistency. Every inch 
of the block testifies to the artist’s ripened 
command of the qualities which made his Lin- 
coln, Grant, and Webster in particular such 
remarkable performances; and in none has the 
breadth of treatment which we associate with 
the’ brush been more conspicuous. A work 
which we know to have been based on a photo- 
graph from life seems to be a translation of a 
canvas into black-and-white, and forcibly sug- 
gests the painter-etcher. Both the grand man- 
ner of this engraving of Sherman and the stamp 
of the great captain in the man himself entitle 
the portrait to a place in the choicest gallery 
of art or fame. Mr. Kruell’s address is East 
Orange, New Jersey. The portrait may be 
seen at F. Keppel’s, 20 East Sixteenth Street, 
New York. 

COMPLEX STATES. 
Staatenbund und Bundesstaat : Untersuch- 
ungen tiber die Praxis und das Recht der 
modernen Biinde. Von J. B. Westerkamp. 

Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1892. 

THE main title which the learned author has 
chosen for his book is too indefinite to be quite 
satisfactory, and the sub-title is to some extent 
misleading. The (objectionable) word ‘ mo- 
dern” with him means not merely ‘of our 
time,” as one would naturally suppose; even 
the Middle Ages come in for a little share. The 
reader, therefore, gets considerably more than 
he is likely to expect. On the other hand, the 
definite article ‘‘ der” implies that all the com- 
plex States of modern times receive some at- 
tention. Such is, however, not the case. 
Some are omitted entirely, partly because the 
author did not deem them of sufficient impor- 
tance, and partly because he could not procure 
the necessary materials. For the same reasons 
a number of others fare but little better. They 
are so summarily treated that, as to them, the 
word ‘‘Untersuchungen” is unquestionably 
too pretentious. Now and then one is almost 
tempted to ask whether it was at all worth 
while to say what is said if the author either 
would or could say no more. 

We lay no great stress upon these criticisms. 
They are of a formal character and do not af- 
fect in the least the author’s main purpose. 
This deserves the commendation of all publi- 
cists, and, in spite of many exceptions which 
must be taken as to details, it has so far been 
attained that the book, though very far from 
being a great work, is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of political science. This 
main purpose is to determine the distinctive 





political nature of the ‘‘ Staatenbund ” and the 
‘* Bundesstaat.” not by theorizing, abstract 
reasoning, but by comparing the law and the 
practice of the complex States which theory 
and practice have assigned to the two different 
classes. The results of this comparison are 
summed up in the third part (pp. 450-512). 
That the author does not settle the hotly ar- 
gued question beyond the possibility of further 
controversy need not be affirmed. But though 
the goal may never be reached, the road he 
has taken is the right one, and even those who 
do not share his views will have to admit that 
his assertions are highly suggestive and can- 
not be disposed of in an off-hand way. Here 
we can mention only that he looks for the 
‘*characteristic difference” to ‘tthe mode of 
changing the federal constitution and to its 
guaranties,” which, in the ‘ Bundesstaat” 
must be of such a character that ‘self-suffi- 
ciency” is secured to the federation. Prof. 
Westerkamp does not claim the merit of no- 
velty for histheory. He frankly states (p. 468) 
that he has ‘‘in the main” taken it from the 
‘Federalist.’ The number of quotations from 
this ‘‘admirable” work of ‘‘the great jurists 
and statesmen, Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, and John Jay,” bears witness to the 
high estimation in which he holds it. It is, in 
his opinion, evidently facile princeps among 
all treatises of its character. And his admira- 
tion for the political instrument commented 
upon is fully as great as that for the commen- 
tary and the commentators. His German 
readers are told, in so many words, that the 
Constitution of the German Empire falls con- 
siderably short of the Constitution of the 
United States, and between the lines of the 
whole book is to be read as plainly as if it 
were printed in black letters, that the latter 
is by far the nearest approach that has been 
made, and perhaps ever will be made, to the 
ideal governmental system for a complex 
State. 

That the Constitution of the United States is 
printed in full in the appendix is, therefore, 
not surprising. Why the Articles of Confede- 
ration are made to share this honor is not 
equally apparent. The author, as little as any- 
body else, considers them a model Constitu- 
tion, and they are neither less accessible nor 
more important and instructive than several 
of the other constitutions, not one of which is 
deemed worthy of being submitted in full to 
the reader’s examination. The space allotted 
to them could have been made better use of— 
for instance, by a brief notice of the Confede- 
rate States, which have, after all, held too pro- 
minent a place in history to be entirely over- 
looked in a work treating of the ‘‘ moderne 
Biinde.” The few important features in which 
their Constitution differed from that of the 
United States deserved to be pointed out; and, 
above all, some remarks on the pretended right 
of secession were rendered indispensable by the 
rule which the author has laid down for him- 
self, for the United States have, neither in the- 
ory nor in practice, always and universally 
been acknowledged to be a ‘‘ Bundesstaat.” It 
is true, in a foot-note on p. 137, the author 
promises to treat the question of nullification 
and secession, but he seems afterwards to have 
forgotten ali about it. We have at least, in 
reading the book from beginning to end, not 
noticed the fulfilment of the promise, and, in 
searching once more expressly for it, have fail- 
ed to find anything. The index contains nei- 
ther of the two words. Perhaps the explana- 
tion of this rather astonishing forgetfulness is 
partly to be found in the fact that Prof. Wes- 
terkan >’s conception of the constitutional his- 





tory and import of the civil war is—to put it 
mildly—rather hazy. According to him 4 
489), ‘‘the question at issue in it was whether 
a great and important part of the North Ame 
rican Continent should belong to freedom or 
negro slavery.” If this erroneous statement 
could be attributed only to looseness of expres 
sion, one might passit over. But it is indica- 
tive of a serious defect in the author’s scholar- 
ly outfit for the work he has undertaken. Even 
as a jurist his studies do not go—apart from 
European countries—to the depth we should 
have expected of a German professor. In the 
list of books to which he acknowledges him 
self indebted, the United States do not make a 
very formidable show, and. with regard to 
Mexico, the Argentine Republic, and Canada 
(not even Bourinot), his literary resources have 
been more than scant ; while Australia, though 
it has a place assigned in the text, is not rep 
resented at all in his list. And if he has been 
satisfied to work, as to the Western Hemi 
sphere, with a too poorly stocked law library, he 
has almost entirely dispensed with an histori 
‘al library. Bancroft’s ‘History of the Forma 
tion of the Constitution of the United States’ 
and Greeley’s ‘American Conflict’ are 
whole stock in trade. 

A publicist, however, who lacks a broad and 
solid historical foundation, cannot help trip- 
ping and falling. Prof. Westerkamp does not 
seem to realize that fully, and he has paid the 
penalty. Two illustrations will suffice. On 
p. 117, Mr. Calvo’s assertion is quoted, that the 
Constitution of the United States “sprang 
from the union of different States, which had 
existed as independent States and could have 
continued to exist separately.” As the author 
does not make any comment whatever, one 
must infer that he does not think this opinion 
open to any objection. Andon p. 494 he ener 
getically champions, against Mr. Bryce—and, 
for that matter, all competent Americans 
Gladstone’s oft-quoted sentence, declaring the 
Constitution ‘‘the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” He has evidently no idea 
that the degree of originality attaching to the 
Constitution has been the subject of critical 
historical examination, with which one must 
be acquainted if one claims the right to enter 
the lists in this controversy. The inadequate 
treatment of the fundamental question of 
sovereignty is, in part, also due to deficient his- 
torical knowledge. The principal reason of it, 
however, is not that the author is too little of 
an historian, but that he is not thorough 
enough, and too rash asa jurist. He isa keen 
dialectician. His eye is sure to detect a joint 
in the adversary’s armor, and he thrusts his 
blade with telling force into it. 
Laband is handled roughly and comes always 
second best out of the scuffle. But Prof. Wes 
terkamp’s constructive power is greatly inferior 
tohis critical acumen. By failing to give his 
definition of sovereignty, he envelops himself 
in the haze which so often renders the most 
learned discussions of this knottiest of all the 
theoretical problems confronting the publicist 
exasperating and utterly barren. ‘' Staatsge- 
walt” and ‘ Souveriinetit,” ‘‘ United States ~ 
and ‘‘Government of the United States,” are 
promiscuously used as identical terms. The 
inevitable consequence is, that we are com- 
pletely at sea, floundering this way and that 
way, but gradually drifting towards a genu 
ine Newfoundland fog, which closes around 
us on p. 134 in the assertion that the contro 
versy in the Unjted States was, ‘which of 
these two governments (State or national) was 
sovereign.” 


his 


Especially 
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As his own reflection has not revealed to him 
the difference between Union and Federal gov- 
ernment, State and State government, it is 
hardly surprising that the utterances of others, 
bearing on these points, are read with half- 
Cooley is quoted by him in sup- 
port of his views, but he does not understand 
the Judge. 
does not speak of a ‘*division of sovereignty,” 


closed eyes. 
He does not notice that Cooley 


but of a ‘division of the powers of sovereign- 
ty,” because to our author that is a distinction 
without a difference. Nor has he quite under- 
stood Jameson's position, overlooking, besides, 
that the Judge, in the fourth edition of his work, 
which appeared in 1887, expressly declares, on 
p. 656, that Von Holst’s criticism has induced 
him to drop the word ‘‘ quasi-sovereign,” which 
he (Westerkamp) still attributes to him in 182. 
If he had read p. 22 of Cooley’s ‘ General Princi- 
ples of Constitutional Law,’ he might have 
come to see that the gulf between the opinions 


| 


of the two learned judges is nothing like so | 


wide and so deep as he seems to suppose. 
But this work of Cooley’s is one of the many 
books that are not in the author's library. It is 
a pity, for, so far as one can learn from his 
treatise, his other reading has not made him 
acquainted with the rather important fact 
which is thus stated by Cooley (p. 23): ‘In 
America the leading principle of constitutional 
liberty has from the first been that the sove- 
reignty reposed in the people.” As there is no 
allusion to this, it cannot be wondered at that 
the preamble of the Constitution is not deemed 
worthy of the least consideration; it is men- 
tioned but once in an indifferent sentence quite 
at the end of the book. Though the admira- 
tion of Prof. Westerkamp for their Constitu- 
tion is all the most fastidious Americans can 
demand, the treatment it receives at his hands 
is not in all respects exactly what one would 
wish. But, in spite of this and other defects, 
American and other students of comparative 
constitutional law will find the book worth its 
price. 
THE ROYAL NAVY OF FRANCE 
La 
Loir, Lieutenant 
Colin & Cie. 1892. 


Marine Maurice 


Paris: A. 


Par 
Vaisseau. 


Royale en 1789. 


de 


THIS interesting work takes its place as a com- 
panion volume with Albert Duruy’s * Armée 
Royale en 1789,’ treating as it does of the state 
of the French Navy under the monarchy upon 
the eve of the Revolution. The author does 
not, however, confine himself strictly to the 
limits of the year 1789, but gives, wherever he 
considers it necessary, an account of various 
matters, occurring during the reign of Louis 
XVL., which caused the royal navy to be what 
it was, in composition, administration, spirit, 
and discipline, when, in that and the following 
year, it was overtaken and overwhelmed by 
the turbulent forces of the French Revolution. 

The first chapter is devoted to a review of the 
effective force of the several European navies 
in 1789; France being then, in the number of 
her vessels, the second naval Power in Europe 
and the world, exceeded only then, as now, by 
Great Britain. In the quality and speed of 
their vessels, however, the French led all naval 
Powers. Their constructors and designers es- 
ecially excelled those of the English navy in 
cientific acquirements, the results showing in 
the beauty and strength of the hulls, the wea- 
therly qualities of the ships, and the establish 
nent of that uniformity in the various types 
~o necessary in the sailing and manwuvring 
fleets. The superiority of the French models 
was conceded by the English to such an extent 
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in the wars that followed, that some of the i eight vears, Nothing cause 
best French ships that were captured served as to the Fren Navy aft i 
models for the British constructors. It isa no e Rev t than the dispers 
ticeable fact that the life of a French ship va men, thes ssors tot 
ried to a great extent according to the port in — bardiers f form ars. TI sx 
which it had been constructed. The ships of | given for the abolition of this baly was 
Brest, built from the timber of Brittany, last- | danger of class distinctions, and ‘ 
ed little more than ten vears, while those of — ment of close action and boarding 
Toulon, built of the woods of Italv and Dan- The reval navy had its abuses in t 
phiny, attained a life of more than thirty and honorary lists, as was to be expected, dur 
vears. The French ships were as fortunate in) ing the reign of Louis XVI. They taxed a 
their guns as they were in their gunners, and treasury already empty, and we yet t 
compared favorably with the English Navy in | expense of the salaries of the officers and 
the size of their ordnance as well as in skill of | pay of the seamen and ¢ work f 
gunnery. arsenal Phe pay t stter w s 
The officers of the French Navy were drawn | stantiy in arrear, and t lis t ‘ 
at this time almost exclusively from the nobili that they were ripe f Anh Uy att t 
ty—not from the “haute noblesse” of the break of the Rev work 
Court, who had no fondness for the sea and the mi being the first 
exile from France and the Court which seafar secure tl hte t wear t t 
ing involved, but from the * petite noblesse” we Kack hie t " 
of the provinces, more particularly from the fats on s! “ t . 
maritime provinces. The great interest the | Was particu . 
King took in the navy, the creditable show delays in audit 
ing the French had made along ou ist and ver-present signs bad ad 
in the West Indies during our war for ince confusion and 1 t 
pendence, not long since ended, and more espx as now, the greatest a 
cially the brilliant success of Suffren in the | the smallest expenses. It 
East Indies, had placed the navy high in the | the author's ! 
popular favor. After the news of the first su sition bet we t soa 
cess of the French in our war, even the women | medical corps of the navy i phys 
led in the enthusiasm of the day by adopting a | who served o1 eat t . a 
‘coiffure A la Belle Poule,” though later, when tals. On tl atte Yelalns a 
De Grasse was defeated and captured in the | pretension t ssl W , 
West Indies, the author says that characteris tention to Ul reat ¢ ecw 
tically ‘‘elles avaient Oté le cceur qui ornait f med " that SUI \ N 
leurs croix a la Jeannette, pour en faire des | Says | uld vos 
croix a la de Grasse, c’est-a-dire sans cur so diamet aliv ~ t ‘ s 
In 1786 a number of excellent changes in gery knows only how to destroy 
the personnel were made by Castres, tl eserve, 1 : ‘ 
Minister of Marine. The principal one relat One ott st \ . 
ing to the officers was the consolidation of the | book is t N t . 1 unages 
grand and petit corps of the navy, the first be of the naval sery at t ti 
ing constituted, as before mentioned, from the It has been Z ind t > 
noblesse, and the latter from the French East — pline tl t S especia Vas LAX i 
India Company, the merchant service, and seems to be good evidence t ts 
from sons of merchants, merchant captains, igh it s t W 
and * gens vivant noblement.” Besides these ers than the author. Yet he gives an insta 
were found in times previous a small number f one curious custom betw rs al 
of officers who interchanged bet ween the v whict thot S 
and navy. The Count of Roquefeuil is men liscipline W) it WOR 
| tioned as an example, he having served the board ship was es; ‘ t t. and the s 
cavalry in the intervals between his cruises, nen worn out and fatizued ast effort st 
| and dying finally a vice-admiral. These latte ng necessary sthea pa veigt 
as well as those who caine infrom the bour in anchor, tf ( t “ t t 
| geoisie, had never been well 1 ved by t Charivari We g . the a 
| grand ee rps in past days, and had bx sul t sv is 
ject at times totreatment as intruders ** Pour qui lemandait u x 
The great weakness of the French Navy be peip Pou i iau pel 
fore the Revolution was in the crews of tl — 7 tait “ me VOIX , Ot 
LUSS t de toutes . . . iches 
vessels. The men, with the except t = plaisa a ora spl " 
seamen gunners, were procured by a syste nmat s s habitu sur sa s*v 
classification and Is t Ww h was! rit mMehie s . “5 enim (etait 
: . 7 . A nt ithaha s i hacun iit t 
ous in its principles, brutal in its applicat vociftrait. Sins ; s phrases pst 
and life-long as to its durat resulted , i. Cett ts et de lazzis 
driving away the seafaring | t f » dura is uvre fut aches ¢ 
the coast regions of France, and causing great ph ely aeols 7 , ‘ ; roy alee ati ! 
hardships for those who remained as well as ma a t one witios “hen anche d 
constant desertions from those atleat. This  subordonn:s sur les supérieurs, donnaient du 
system of classificat “ ibeen g sai s courageus 
ally extended ov bas t Notwiths Pe buses and defes tt 
rivers, ¢ tuaiiv i t t tl t Na Ss Yas a fine ryanizatior 
entire rritory of Tes an ext ‘ vent dow before the storms of the 
had the availa I t for this seriy Revolu and ike the French army, the 
tion been red i that t er vears ws giv t were rtal ones. Existing ax 
the mona ‘ ~ ui ft - a n what has been well termed the pros 
landsimet is gn Set iva ; { Louis XVI, it did not 
fr the Mediterranean ports of Italy and th emerge from the Revolutionary periods, as did 
Levant I r ming f t f ti the a vot Fras tof inder Napoleon a 
~ea t * : rs f wanren mil tary « faspirit and o1 nization ub 
gunners creat » : untary enlist equalled in the world’s history. The magnifi 
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cent successes of the latter only brought out in 
greater contrast the equally striking failures 
of the former. 


BURDETT’S HOSPITALS OF THE WORLD. 


Hospitals and Asylums of the World. Their 
origin, history, construction, administration, 
management, and legislation; with plans of 
the chief medical institutions. By Henry C. 
Burdett. In four volumes and a portfolio. 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 


Tuts is by far the most comprehensive and 
elaborate treatise upon hospitals of all kinds 
which has ever been published, and its appear- 
ance marks an epoch in the history of hospital 
aid. Its author, Mr. Burdett, is well known to 
medical men as the editor of the Hospital and 
of the Hospital Annual, andas the author of the 
best work in existence on cottage hospitals; and 
he is well known to business men as the secretary 
of the Share and Loan Department of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. In his preface he states 
that this work has cost him fourteen years’ 
labor and a large amount of money, which we 
can well believe, for the difficulties in the way 
of collecting recent plans and accurate data 
for so many institutions scattered all over the 
world must have been enormous, and the fail- 
ure of his first publishers after the publication 
of the first two volumes must have seriously 
increased the outlay. His remark that it has 
been ‘‘a labor of love” is almost superfluous. 
Nothing but deep interest in the matter, com- 
bined with great energy, perseverance, and 
power of inducing others to help, could have 
produced a work so rich and accurate in detail 
as this appears to be. 

The first volume is devoted to the history 
and administration of asylums, or hospitals, 
for the insane. Commencing with the myths 
of madness found in ancient Greek literature, 
we find that neglect of the worship of Bacchus 
was supposed to be a potent cause of insanity— 
which is just the reverse of modern experience. 
The first known asylums for the insane were at 
Jerusalem and at Constantinople about the end 
of the fifth century a.p. The next chapter 
deals with the period from 600 to 1750 a. D., 
characterized by the prevalence of the theories 
of demoniacal possession, witchcraft, etc., as 
causes of insanity, and by corresponding cruel- 
ty of treatment of many of the unhappy suf- 
ferers from this disease. The author extends 
the period of brutal and cruel treatment of the 
insane down to 1850, but there were inany ex- 
ceptions to this in the early part of the cen- 
tury. The present methods of caring for the 
insane in different countries are given at 
length; a considerable space being allotted to 
the United States, and special commendation 
bestowed upon the New York State law of 1890 
and the work of the State Commission in Lu- 
nacy. 

The second volume is devoted to asylum con- 
struction, with numerous plans. The plans of 
modern asylums are very much alike, being of 
the corridor and the pavilion types. What is 
called a ‘‘ model plan” is given, with the claim 
that it includes all the most important features 
and provides for classification of the patients. 
It contains more enclosed courts than would 
be approved of by American superintendents. 
Mr. Burdett truly says that it is too much the 
custom to build an asylum before appointing 
its superintendent; that the idiosyncrasies of 
individual superintendents render it undesira- 
ble to call in a particular expert and erect a 
building in accordance with his views when he 
is to have nothing to do with its management. 





It is certainly best first to select the superin- 
tendent, and then have him advise with the ar- 
chitect from the commencement of the prepa- 
ration of the plans, and superintend the erec- 
tion of the buildings from start to finish. The 
volume concludes with a bibliography of sixty 
pages in fine type, relating to asylum matters, 
in one alphabetical series by names of authors. 
This is convenient for the use of a librarian in 
checking off a catalogue, but not so for the 
seeker of information with regard to a parti- 
cular branch of the extensive subject of the 
care of the insane. If, for example, one wishes 
to find the publications relating to lunacy le- 
gislation, he has to read sixty pages of fine 
print and pick them out for himself, whereas 
the classification should be such that the laws 
relating to the insane not only come in a sepa- 
rate group, but are still further classified by 
countries, 

The third volume, containing over 900 pages, 
treats of the origin and history of hospitals, of 
systems of hospital administration, revenues 
and expenditures, of hospital Saturday and 
Sunday funds, nursing systems, dispensaries, 
and of various special forms of hospitals, in- 
cluding those of the military and naval ser- 
vices. The author’s knowledge of the prac- 
tical problems of finance is well shown in the 
chapters on hospital revenues and expendi- 
tures. He refers to Mr. Goschen’s success in 
reducing the interest on consols from 3 to 214 
per cent., pointing out its effects in producing 
dissatisfaction among the fund-holders, besides 
the possible unsatisfactory results in a poli- 
tical point of view, and draws the conclusion 
that narrow economies are sometimes unde- 
sirable and that they are especially so in hos- 
pital finance. We do not see the force of the 
argument so far as Mr. Goschen’s work is con- 
cerned, for the comment appears a little like 
the maxim that ‘‘a national debt is a national 
blessing,” and, therefore, that a church debt or 
an hospital debt may be a good thing also; but 
it is perfectly true that mere cutting down or 
objecting to expenditure is no sign in itself of 
financial wisdom; it depends upon the items. 

Taking the sources of revenue of voluntary 
hospitals as being (1) annual subscriptions; (2) 
donations; (8) grants from public funds; (4) 
legacies; (5) invested properties; (6) pay pa- 
tients; (7) nurses’ training-schools, and (8) mis- 
cellaneous, the comparisons given between dif- 
ferent hospitals as to the relative amounts de- 
rived from each of these sources are curious and 
interesting. The general hospitals in London 
obtain about 9 per cent. of their income from 
annual subscriptions, and nearly half of their 
income from invested funds, while in the 
provinces, 28.6 per cent. of the income comes 
from subscriptions, in Scotland nearly 20 per 
cent., and in Ireland about 17.5 per cent. The 
proportion of revenue derived from pay pa- 
tients is only about 2 per cent. in the London 
General Hospitals, while it is 8.7 per cent. in 
the provinces. It is noted that large invested 
funds for hospitals are rarer in America than 
in Europe, and that the income from pay pa- 
tients is greater. 

Elaborate tables are given showing the ave- 
rage expenditure yearly per bed in different 
hospitals, and these will be found very inte- 
resting by those who are concerned with hospi- 
tal management. The differences between 


hospitals in this respect are very great, but it 
requires an intimate knowledge of the pecu- 
liarities of each institution and of the work it 
is doing to enable one to judge fairly as to 
whether there has been extravagance or not. 
Small hospitals, as a rule, involve a greater 
annual cost per head than large ones; teaching 





hospitals are more expensive than those in 
which no instruction is given. 

The chapter on nursing systems gives an ex- 
cellent summary of the various methods of or- 
ganization of this important branch of hospital 
work in different countries, and the part re- 
lating to the United States, although condens- 
ed, is very good. The chapter on the relations 
of medical schools to hospitals is one of special 
interest to laymen as well as to physicians, and 
it is clearly shown that the connection of such 
a school with a hospital is a most important 
aid to the charitable work of the latter. 

The fourth volume is devoted to hospital con- 
struction, and with it isa large atlas of plans 
of the best modern hospitals of all countries, 
including, also, plans of convalescent institu- 
tions, nurses’ homes, and certain medical school 
buildings drawn to a uniform scale. To hos- 
pital architects this part of the work is an in- 
dispensable necessity, but, while the informa- 
tion is technical in character, it is presented in 
a way that will be easily understood by any 
one who can read floor plans. Mr. Burdett 
urges that trustees or committees who are 
charged with the responsibility of hospital 
construction should begin by employing an ex- 
pert thoroughly acquainted with hospital ad- 
ministration in its most recent developments, 
and associate with him a good architect. 
Neither a committee of physicians nor an ar- 
chitect, nor both of them, are likely to produce 
as good results as will be obtained by employ- 
ing a hospital expert in the first place. This 
encyclopedia of plans appears to include types 
of the best modern hospitals, and of all these 
the highest praise is given by the author to an 
American institution, the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore, which, he says, ‘‘is by far 
the most complete and perfect set of buildings 
which have ever been erected for hospital use.” 
The section on hospitals for contagious and in- 
fectious diseases, with the plans in the atlas for 
such institutions, should be of special interest 
to our municipal authorities at the present 
time. 

The whole work is well printed in good type 
on good paper, and is neatly and strongly 
bound. Its publication is specially opportune 
in view of the fact that the first congress on 
hospital aid for the sick which has ever been 
organized is to meet in Chicago in June next, 
and probably every one who prepares a paper 

for that meeting will consult these volumes or 
some of the author’s data. We shall be inte- 
rested in seeing what additions or corrections 
to this work will be produced at the Chicago 
Conference. In conclusion, we would advise 
every public library to secure a copy of the 
work without unnecessary delay, since the edi- 
tion is limited to 500 copies. 


The Parsifal of Richard Wagner. 
French of Maurice Kufferath. 
& Co. 

Some years ago Prof. Kufferath of the Brus 

sels Conservatory undertook to prepare a series 

of monographs on Wagner’s operas and music- 
dramas. ‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘Siegfried,” ‘‘ Wal- 
kiire,” and ‘“ Parsifal” have thus far appeared, 
and it is very much to be hoped that the de 
mand for them will be sufficient to encourage 

the author in persevering in his task, which h 

has performed admirably. Prof. Kufferath is 

erudite without being pedantic, and he has t 

French literary sense which prevents him from 

overloading his pages with details interesting 

only to afew specialists. The fact that, never- 
theless, each of fiis treatises numbers from one 
hundred to two hundred pages and more, shows 
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what a wealth of material for comment there 
is in Wagner’s music-dramas. Imagine any 
one writing two hundred pages on even such 
great and famous operas as ‘ Faust,” ‘ Car- 
men,” ‘‘ Don Juan,” or ‘* Fidelio,” and the dif- 
ference will be at once apparent. The author 
gets his material from every imaginable source. 
In the case of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” the letters to Liszt 
regarding the first performance of that opera 
in Weimar form the basis of one of the best 
chapters, and in each case the author has 
closely scanned the ten volumes of Wagner's 
literary works for any pertinent allusion—a 
process which is now facilitated by the appear- 
ance of Glasenapp’s ‘ Wagner-Encyclopiidie.’ 

The only one of Prof. Kufferath’s mono- 
graphs accessible in English is the ‘ Parsifal,’ 
which has been translated for the Seidl Society 
in Brooklyn. The table of contents gives some 
idea of the scope of the book, which in its Eng- 
lish edition has no fewer than 300 pages: The 
Legend, History and Poetry, Perceval, Parzi- 
val, The Drama, The Genesis, The Perform- 
ance, The Score, Conclusion. On page 32 there 
are some striking remarks on the ‘“ extraordi- 
nary ignorance of the majority of French 
writers about the real poetic origin of their 
literature,” ending with the question, ‘‘ Do you 
wonder, after this, that, upon the appearance 
of Wagner's dramas, the critic was found so 
inadequate and incompetent?’ The different 
versions of the Parsifal legend by various 
great predecessors of Wagner are conpared 
with his own by one who knows those poems at 
first hand and not from the histories of litera- 
ture. The analysis of the score and its leading 
motives, too, isin a much less dry and school- 
masterly style than such analyses are apt to be, 
and there are plenty of illustrations in musical 
type to make every point clear. And instead 
of making mere general assertions, Prof. Kuf- 
ferath speaks with the knowledge of a specialist, 
as, for instance, on page 280, where he points 
out the evidences of Palestrina’s influence on 
Wagner’s last work, in certain austere succes- 
sions of harmonies, without those connecting 
notes which are characteristic of modern 
music. 

There are some misprints in the book (e. g., 
harmonics for harmonies, repeatedly); but on 
the author’s part we have noticed but one 
error, in the last line of page 204, where he 
should have written ‘‘ Tannhauser ” instead of 
* Lohengrin.” The English edition is provided 
with sixteen illustrations of characters 
scenes in ‘‘ Parsifal.” 
ings should be in the library of every collector 
of Wagner books, 





The Lost Atlantis, and Other Ethnographic 
Studies. By Sir Daniel Wilson, LL.D., ete. 
Macmillan & Co. 8vo, pp. 411. 1892. 
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to the way in which these matters are treated 
as to the fact that they belong to a realm in 
which fancy is often made to do duty for fact 

Of the remaining papers, ‘‘The Pre-Aryan 
American Man” and ** The Huron Iroquois” 
are among those in which we are more particu- 
larly interested, and in which, we regret to say, 
there is the most to condemn. That they are 
largely made up of compilations is a necessity 
of the case; and, however adequate they may 
have been when first published, yet times and 
opinions change, and, judged by the standard 
of to-day, they will be found to contain state- 
ments some of which can hardly be said to be 
in accord with current opinion, while there are 
others which cannot be reconciled with each 
other without allowing a latitude in the use of 
language that is out of place in a publication 
of this character. Thus, for example, even if 
it be admitted, as is claimed, pp. 106-188, that 
the Moundbuilders are a ‘* vanished race,” 
do not see how that fact can be made to agree 
with the * affinity” which is said, pp. 108-270, 
between them and the Creeks, the 
Pueblos, and other Indian tribes; or how it 
can be reconciled with what we are told, pp. 
1038, 172, 287, about the Allegewi, or, as they are 
sometimes called, the Tallegwi, a mythical 
tribe of Moundbuilders who are said to have 
lived in the Ohio valley at some time in the 
past, and who, having been driven from there 
by the Lroquois and Delawares, moved south- 
ward aud were absorbed by the Cherokees, 
Creeks, and Choctaws. Of the * geometrical 
knowledge” displayed by this people in the 
erection of their mounds and earthworks, it is 
not necessary to speak, as it is admitted, pp. 
106, 168, 272, that they were living in the stone 
age, and neither mathematical skill nor the 
existence of an ‘overruling caste” is compati- 
ble with that stage of development. Unquestion- 
ably, some of their works are of great size and 
necessitated a vast amount of patient labor, but 
in none of them is there evidence of any greater 
constructive ability than is shown by the beaver 
and the white ant in building their dams and 
nests. As has been elsewhere said, squares as 
large and with angles as perfect as any of those 
in the Ohio valley can be constructed with the 
aid of three straight sticks and a moderately 
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good eye; and the circles, even those of a large 
size, are not beyond the compass of a boy with 
a string. 

These are some of the points upon which 
there is room for a difference of opinion, but 
they do not exhaust the list, nor do they indi- 
cate the differences in the character of the 
Take, for in- 
stance, the assertion, pp. 269, 328, that, among 
our Indians, the cultivation of the fields was 


statements to which we object. 


| left ‘‘ exclusively ” to the women, and the only 
answer possible is a flat denial, and a reference | 


THESE eight ‘‘ monographs, linked together by | 


a slender thread of ethnographic relationship,” 
were published at different times during the 
author’s life, and it was while the volume in 
which they now appear was going through the 
press that death put an end to his useful career. 
This event, sad enough at any time, is doubly 
so under the present circumstances, for, aside 


from the loss to the scientific world, it is per- | 


mitted us to believe that if this volume could 
have received the author's usual careful revi- 
sion, some of the shortcomings of which there 
is reason to complain might have been avoided. 

Naturally enough, these papers, being upon 
different subjects, are of different degrees of 
merit—‘‘ The Lost Atlantis” and ‘+The Vin- 
land of the Northmen” being among the least 
satisfactory, though this is due not so much 





to Charlevoix, Lafitau, Lawson, Adair, ete.. 
Mississippi, corn was grown, the old men and 
the children, to say nothing of the captives or 
slaves, always aided in the work. So, also, 
p. 142, we are told that the * colored race” 
numbers ‘‘six millions in the United States 
alone, the descendants of European and Afri- 
can parentage.” This is certainly a startling 
statement, and possibly it is a slip of the pen; 
but, assuming that it is a careful estimate of 
the number of persons of mixed white and ne 
gro blood now in this country, we can only say 
that we should like to see the evidence upon 
which it is based. But fault-tinding is at best 
a thankless task, and in the present instance it 
isso peculiarly ungracious that we should have 
shrunk from it but for the fact that Dr. Wil 


son's endorsement that it 


on 
now 


earnies such weicht 








241 
~ 
is in itself sufficient to give currency to oy 
nions which are, to say the least, of doubtfu 
authenticity 
In conclusion we invite attention to what is 


said, pp. 4, 248, 267, 
correspondence ~ in the skulls of the Iroquois 
Indians and the Greenland Eskimo. Both are 
dolichocephalous, or long-headed; and, as far 
as the index of breadth there is 
less difference between them than there is te 


as to the “approximate 


is concerned, 


tween the Iroquois and some of their short-head 
ed Indian neighbors, so that if the shape of the 


| skull is to be taken as an indication of race, we 


are driven to the conclusion that, instead of 
being racially distinct, the Lroquois and the 
Eskimos are ‘“‘chips from the same block 

This no doubt, contrary to the received 
opinion, for Humboldt’s dictum to the 


difference existing between the Eskimo and the 


is, 


fis 


Indian has been slavishly followed, though it 


has been long known that, so far as this con 


clusion was based a compartson of the 


Instead of 


upon 
skulls, it was without foundation 
there being but one type of skull among our 
American Indians, and that brachycephalous 
or short, as he and In 
are in point of fact three 
and the intermediate 
the different families of the Eskimo, 
pends upon which particular kinds of skull vou 
vd 


To this extent, then, 


Morton assumed, ther 
the | the short 


just as there are 


ng, 
AMON, 
and it de 
happen to examine whether you tind resem 
blance or diversity 
writers were wrong, though it must not be sup 


these 


posed that we intend to assert the reverse of 
their proposition, and maintain that the Esk 
mo and the Indian belong to the same stock 
® kind 
that, although it may be true. the final settle 


So far are we from anything of tl 
ment of the matter depends upon considera 
muiched. What, 
that, in view of the 
differently 
both Nx 
except 


tions upon which we have not t 
however, we do assert is 
existence of tribes with 
heads, scattered about 
South 


certain 


shaped 
over rth and 


America, craniometry, within 
limits, 


firmatory evidence, cannot bx 


narrow and then only as con 
used as a basis 


for determining questions of race 


Advanced Building Constructior \ Manual 


for Students. By the author of *‘ Notes on 
Building Construction. Longmans, Green 
& Co sw 


of the better class of cram 
It is intend 
f 
the English Science and Art Department, and 


We have here 
books, and very good of 


one 
its Kind 
ed to meet the examination in construction 
therefore describes the English art of build 
ing, which in many details, both of termino 
iffers from the Ameri 
account of a system of 


logy and practice. d 
can; but it is a good 
building mast of 


whose forms and methods 


| are applicable everywhere and are good for 
from whom we learn that wherever, east of the | 


every constructor to know. It gives no theory 
and no formule, and only a few introductory 
maxims of the 


serviceable properties of materials, and the 


statics, but confines itself to 


| methods of putting them together for building 


in timber, iron. brick, and stone. Its timber 
framing is a generation behind the American 
practice, retaining the system of wooden king 
and queen-posts, with their heads clipped be 
tween strut and straining-beam—a system that 
inevitably leads to sagging, and would be in- 
tolerable with any kind of timber used here for 
framing. Its iron framing, on the other hand, 
is perhaps a wholesome example, the truss- 
work being entirely. of link-and-pin construc 
tion, and riveting being reserved for girders 
The joiner work, too, is instructive in its tho- 
roughness 
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Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


‘*A wonderful remedy, which gave 
me most gratifying results in the 
worst forms of dyspepsia.” 








It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other Medi- 
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the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy. 
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‘* Nantucket Gray.” 

Many years’ exposure to the 
salt air and quick climatic 
changes of this quaint old 
port has given its shingles a 
beautiful silvery-gray tone, 
much admired by people of 
keen artistic taste. 

What nature has here ta- 
ken years to accomplish can 
be got at once by the use of 
the special silver-gray num- 
bers of 

Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 

Stains. 


Send 6c. postage for Samples on Wood, Circulars, 
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as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send 
on receipt of 10c. a sample to any address. 


SURBRUG, 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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PRIVATE PARTIES. 
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nected re, roads so good that driving over them is a 
luxury. They lead through scenes of rural life that 
have not been altered for centuries. The country 
abounds in historic seats, Gothic churches, Feudal 
and Monastic ruins, Saxon, Roman, British, and Druid 
remains, sites of battles, sieges, and treaties, Cathe- 
dral cities, and historic market towns. 

Well-Equipped Carriages, 
Well appointed and suitable for parties of from three 
to ten persons each, at a stated charge, including all 
expense of providing and maintaining horses, car- 
riage, and coachmen for drives of one, two, or three 
weeks or longer, offered by a firm with firsteclass 
ndence invited by 
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Harvard Graduates 
Magazine. 


Issued Quarterly. 


The next number, ready April 1, will con- 
tain a very important article on 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


By Prof. C. C, Everett, accompanied by a por- 
trait engraved by Kruell. Also an account of 
Lafayette’s Visit to Harvard by the late 


DR. A. P. PEABODY. 


The question of SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION is discussed by the Headmasters of Wor- 
cester Academy, Phillips Andover Academy, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston Latin School, Hopkinson’s Private 
School, and the Berkeley School (N. Y. City). 
Prof. C.H. Moore writes on ‘‘The Study of 
the Fine Arts,” and there are contributions by 
C. J. Bonaparte, Henry L. Higginson, and 
others, besides the usual reports of Depart- 
ments, Athletics, etc., etc. 168 pp, Subscrip- 
tion, One Dollar a Year; single copies, fifty 
cents each. Send orders at once to the 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
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THE COLONIAL ERA. 


By Prof. GrorGE P. FisHEr, D.D.,.of Yale. 
With maps. 12mo, $1.25. 

* A capital introductory work for students. It 
is we'l knit, readable, enlightened in spirit, and 
sound in method.”—The Saturday Review. 

** Method, lucidity, and fairness are the charac- 
teristics of this work, which, though not ostensi- 
bly a school text-book, would serve admirably 
for instruction.”—London Spectator. 


THE FRENCH WAR AND 
THE REVOLUTION. 


By Prof. W. M. Sloane of Princeton. With 
Maps. 12mo, $1.00. 

‘The highest praise we can award to the vol- 
ume is to say that itis entirely worthy to stand 
by the side of Prof. Fisher's study of * The Colo- 
nial Era’ which preceded it. If the two divisions 
of the series no to come are equally good, we 
shall have a history of the United States which in 
conciseness, philosophical significance, and ade- 
quate arrangement of fact has never before been ,¢ 
approached.”\— Boston Beacon. 


*,.* Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid bh 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


Note 


And Other New Sketches. 


By Mark TWAIN. With frontispiece. Small 
8vo, cloth, $1.00; stamped leather, $1.50. 

This volume contains Mark Twain’s new 
story of ‘The £1,000,000 Bank-Note,’ together 
with several other stories by the same author, 
which have never before appeared in book 
form. They include: ‘ Mental Telegraphy,’ 
. en ‘A Letter to Queen Victo- 
ria,’ ‘About Ships,’ ‘The German Chicago,’ 
and ‘A Majestic Literary Fossil.’ 


Tenting on the Plains. 


By ELIzABETH B. CustTER, author of ‘ Boots 
and Saddles.’ New cheap edition. Illus- 
trated by Frederic Remington. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

The edition is printed from new plates, with 
the original illustrations, and bound in a hand- 
some and appropriate cover. {tis one of Mrs. 
Custer’s best books, and can be very favorably 
compared with her ‘ Boots and Saddles.’ 


RECENT ISSUES: 
A Perplexed Philoso- 
pher? 


An Examination of Herbert Spencer's Utter- 
ances on the Land Question. By HENRY 
GEORGE, author of ‘Progress and Pover- 
ty,’ ‘Protection or Free Trade,’ ‘Social 
Problems,’ ‘ The Land Question,’ ‘ Property 
in Land,’ ‘The Condition of Labor,’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“He has made a book which every admirer wiil be 
glad to read.”—Boston Globe. 


“The doctrines of which Henry George is the great 
apostle are reiterated with all the power of his strong 
mind and ready pen.” — Washington Star. 


Mrs. Cavassa’s Italian Peasant Stories. 


Don Finimondone: 


Calabrian Sketches: 


By ELISABETH CAVAzzZA. With Frontispiece 
by Dan Beard. ‘Fiction, Fact, and Fancy 
Series.” Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 


“She succeeds entirely in the effort of communicat- 
ing a wild native flavor to her romances of Italian pea- 
sant life.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“She has made studies of peasant nature, and has 
caught wonderfully closely the homely humor and pa- 
thos of their talk and lives.”—Christian Union. 


The Legends and Myths 
of Hawaii: 
The Fables and Folk-Lore of a Strange 
People. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the Hon. 
R. M. DaGGETT, late U. S. Minister to the 
Hawaiian Islands. An octavo volume of 
530 pages. Two steel portraits, and twen- 
ty-five other beautiful illustrations. An ex- 
haustive Index. Cloth, $3.00. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


*,* Our publications are for sale by all booksellers, or 
are mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 


67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 





